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W bes’ s in an address? 


HAT a world of romance in those three names, 

Broadway, Fifth Avenue and Madison Square! 
—names dear to the memory of the old New Yorker 
and charged with thrills of surging business to the 
present generation. : 

When Advertising Headquarters were called upon a 
to advertise The Fifth Avenue Building, we might 
have written “Offices for Rent” and stuck it in the real 
estate columns. But we saw “Something more than 
an office building.” We saw a building of high char- M 
acter and unusual service to tenants and their clients. ° 
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We advertised the most famous address in the world! “ 
—Broadway and Fifth Avenue, at Madison Square. ad 

Business moves uptown, but year after year adver- “ 
tising keeps The Fifth Avenue Building filled with eg 







tenants of high character, and most of sie time there is ab 
a waiting list. ue 

At a recent gathering of building managers from all - 
parts of the country, Mr. George Chapman, manager 
of the building, was told that his was “The best . 
advertised building in New York.” ; 


N.W. AYER & SON | 


\ ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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The Complete Buyers Guide 


ITS SUBSCRIBERS (97% Paid) 


Those IMPORTANT concerns in all lines which look 
for the best rather than the free ;—it costs a substantial 
price, but their purchasing departments prefer Thomas’ to 
all others. Obviously, this clientele is largely exclusive 
in the Buyers Reference Media field, and is not effectively 
reached by other Buyers Guides. 











MANY 


Registers, Catalogs and 
other Buyers’ Guides, 
of free distribution, 
depending solely upon 
advertising for sup- 
port and abridged ac- 
cordingly. 


JUST ONE 
Complete 
Comprehensive 
Unabridged 


»—_ 


JUST ONE 
“Paid” Circulation 
It is wanted, hence 
ORDERED, PAID 
FOR. USED. 


»>—_ 


JUST. ONE 
Member A. B. C. 


| ITS ADVERTISERS 





re $15.00 
4300 Pages—9 x 12 





An impressive aggregation of nationally prominent 
Manufacturers, Financial Institutions, etc. They recog- 
nize the importance of its exclusive clientele, and derive 
exceptional profit from use of space therein. 


(2043 advertisers—more than twice as many as in any other 
work of the kind.) 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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How Do You Talk to Plain Folks? 


Translate Long-necked Jargon and Foggy Phrases to Simple Terms for 
the Masses Who Buy What You Make 


By Amos Bradbury 


OU men who make shoes and 

shirts and scouring powder, 
pancake-flour, parasols and pickles, 
how are you talking to the plain 
folks who buy what you make? 
Are the words and phrases you 
are using to tell these crowds of 
people who you are, and what you 
make, simple or complicated? I 
have been reading your recent 
words in print and there seems to 
be an opportunity to change big 
words and foggy phrases into 
little words that make your 
thoughts more clear to the hun- 
dreds of thousands who read 
them. 

This is not a plea to write just 
as you talk. I agree with the 
writer who said recently that 
“there is a conversational manner, 
a telephone manner and certainly 
a writing manner.” But a greater 
simplicity adds force to a message. 
There is, I think, much chance 
for a greater simplicity in your 
writing manner. James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, in the preface 
to his interesting book, “The Iron 
Puddler,” tells an incident which 
shows well the fault of foggy 
phrases. 

“Where were you previous to 
the eighth and immediately subse- 
quent thereto?’ asked the city at- 
torney. 

“The prisoner looked sheepish 
and made no answer. box car 
had been robbed on the eighth 
and this man had been arrested in 
the freight yards. He claimed to 
be a steel worker and had shown 
the judge his calloused hands. He 


had answered several questions 
about his trade, his age and where 
he was when the policeman ar- 
rested him. .But when they asked 
him what he had been doing pre- 
vious to and immediately subse- 
quent thereto, he hung his head as 
if at a loss for an alibi. 

“I was city clerk at the time and 


had been a steel worker. I knew’ 


why the man refused to answer. 
- didn’t understand the phrase- 
ology 

7 Where were you previous to 
the eighth and immediately subse- 
quent thereto?’ the attorney asked 
him for the third time. All the 
prisoner could do was look guilty 
and say nothing. 

“*Answer the question,’ ordered 
the judge, ‘or I’ll send you up for 
vagrancy.’ 

“Still the man kept silent. Then 
I spoke up: 

“John, tell the court where you 
were before you came here and 
also where you have been since 
you arrived in the city 

“‘T was in Pittsburgh,’ he said, 
and he proceeded to tell the whole 
story of his life. He was still 
talking when they chased him out 
of court and took up the next 
case. He was a free man, and yet 
he had come within an inch of 
going to jail. All because he 
didn’t know what ‘previous to the 
eighth and immediately subse- 
quent thereto’ meant. 

“The brain worker who talks to 
the hand worker in a special jar- 
gon the latter cannot understand 
has built an iron wall between 


Table of Contents on page 182 
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the worker’s mind and his own.” 
Hand workers are buying much 
of what you make. The pages in 
which I have been reading your 
words are appearing in news- 
papers. and periodicals of very 
large circulation. If a letter is 
to be written to the Thanatopsis 
Club of Greenwich, or an adver- 
tisement put into the program for 
the annual dinner and dance of 
the Browning Society of Emporia, 
then. perhaps long-necked jargon 
is in order. But in the crowds 
which read your words in the 
great periodicals there are prize- 
fighters, iron puddlers, policemen, 
carpenters, plumbers, butchers and 
bricklayers; heads of families 
which buy in quantity. To get 
full efficiency for your words, if 
they are to increase your sales, 
they should be simple. True, there 
are also more _ millionaires, 
coupon-clippers, and polo players 
among great crowds of readers 
than among small groups. But 
there are not enough of these men 
of vast wealth to make modern 
quantity production possible. And 
I suspect that-even some of them 
prefer words like “before” and 
“since” to foggier ones like “pre- 
vious” and “subsequent.” : 
What is long-necked jargon, did 
you ask? All right, one more in- 
cident, then to our examples. 
Mr. Aesop of Phrygia lived and 
wrote just 2,524 years ago. His 
works are still widely read be- 
cause they are simple. The stork, 
for example, invited the fox to 
supper. He served bean soup in a 
long-necked vase. It was easy for 
the stork, with his long neck, to 
drink the soup. But the fox with 
his short muzzle couldn’t get it at 
all. The trick made him mad and 
he bit the stork’s head off. It is 
not good business for the maker 
of things to invite the buyers of 
things to a feast of buying, and 
then serve it in such long-necked 
jargon that the average buyer 
can’t “get” it. How are the bean 
makers serving beans? Mr. Heinz 
of Pittsburgh invites the foxes 


this way in the newspapers of 


January 16: 


Could anyone fool you with a_ boiled 
potato, by pretending it was baked? You 


Jan. 24, 1924 


could tell with your eyes shut. Just as 
easily can you tell Heinz Baked Beans. 
With your eyes open, you can see the 
word “Baked” en the label. With your 
eyes shut, you can tell by the taste. No 
boiled beans taste like that. 


Good, short-necked simple 
words, in my opinion. But in the 
same issue of the newspaper, 
makers of hats and clothes and 
other things talk to several hun- 
dred thousand customers not quite 
so simply. 

Here is a product offered to the 
masses because “it.has the youth- 
ful chic of the cloché.”” Other 
words and phrases I notice are: 

“Accentuations, subtle arrange- 
ments, ample provision, air of 
naiveté, sanctioned by custom, 
obligatory, verve, tantamount.” 

These are by no means intended 
as horrible examples. Nor are 
they all long-necked words. But 
just exactly what do the last two 
words mean to you? Answer 
quickly. 

Here are a few other words 
you manufacturers have set down 
recently about your bricks and 
silverware, automobiles and candy: 

Unqualifiedly, immeasurably, il- 
limitable, materialistic, unprece- 
dented smoothness, revolutionary 
improvements, distinguishing su- 
premacy, reciprocating, accelera- 
tion, continuity, opined, enhances. 

Some long-necked words in this 
list, and many that I think could 
be simplified to advantage. Some- 
times one word, like either of 
those last two, seems to stop me as 
I’m reading along quietly. Per- 
haps they mix other folks, too. 
As you will note, several of the 
words above are trying to sell us 
automobiles and to this list I must 
quickly add that old favorite, “de- 
pendability.” Automobile adver- 
tising has often been criticized, 
but let us see what happens when 
you write in simple words about 
the plain folks’ use of your auto- 
mobile. I like this one, recently 
published by Willys-Knight: 


With all my heart I give you happi- 
ness—thousands of miles of it. I give 
you freedom from four walls when 
your housework is done. I give you 
hundreds of places to go; lots of friends 
to see; a lighter step; readier laugh, 

I give you a setting of beauty and 
charm you deserve; protection from cold 
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Broadcasting 
the Doctor’s Advice 


EVELATION Tooth Powder —a dentifrice en- 
dorsed and recommended by 10,000 dentists — 

a business established ten years and annually showing 
a healthy increase—all this without one retail salesman 
or a single line of advertising. Here surely was one 
case where advertising-merchandising was unnecessary. 


“But”, quoth advertising counsel, «if 10,000 den- 
tists advise 100,000 people, why not broadcast their 
advice to 10,000,000?” 


Results were gratifying. For instance, the first six 
months advertising in New York market resulted in a 
sales increase of 502% over the same period for the 
preceding year. Truth well told! 


THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 
Advertising 
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and snow and rain and dust; comfort 
and luxury reached through wide doors 
front and rear; the safety of big, strong 
brakes, and the easiest steering ever 
known in a motor car. 


The man who makes the Essex 
talks quietly as follows: 


You will like the new Essex in the 
nimble ease of its operation. Gears shift 
quietly. Steering is like guiding a 
bicycle, and care of the car calls for 
little more than keeping it lubricated. 
That, for the most part, is done with an 
oil can. 


And here is another one with- 
out a long-necked word, unless we 
get fussy and insist on “heavy” 
instead of “congested.” The 
owner is addressing his motor in 
a recent Veedol advertisement: 


You’ve pulled me over the toughest 
hills; you’ve speeded me across-country 


when time was everything; you've 
sli me safely through congested 
traffic. 


Always ready, day or night. Ready 
with that snappy start, that quick pick- 
up, that wealth of power. 


A recent Exide advertisement 
addresses simple words to the 
automobile owner. For a whole 
lot of auto owners are butchers, 
bakers and electricians. The day 
when this product was considered 
a luxury passed years ago. The 
man who makes Exide talks plain 
folks’ language: 

The cost of your battery before you 
get through with it, or, before it gets 
through with you—depends on three 
things: 

1. The price. 

2. How long it lasts. 

3. What you have to pay for repairs 

to keep it on the job. 

The four examples above prove, 
to my satisfaction at least, that 
simple words do not weaken the 
automotive advertising message. 
On the contrary. Nor are balance 
and style in writing sacrificed by 
translating foggy words to short 
ones. Being somewhat of a 
reader, I also can call upon his- 
tory to bear out my viewpoint in 
this argument about style, which 
has long been raging. ed of the 
most famous remarks ever made 
on the subject was that of the 
Comte de Buffon, famous natural- 
ist and philosopher. In his re- 
ception address at the French 
Academy in 1753 he said, “the 
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style is the man himself.” Noth- 
ing more sane about style has been 
said in thé 171 years since. Your 
words in print about your products 
should be you. You are the men 
with whom we are doing business. 
We want the words to reflect you 
and what you make. The keynote 
of your advertising to us should 
be simplicity; short words and 
clear. Take another look at his- 
tory. It is a matter of record that 
six men wrote a certain phrase 
before Napoleon simplified it and 
made it live. Here is the way 
Desland, who died in 1757, put the 
idea: 

I distrust those sentiments that are 


too far removed from hand, and whose 
sublimity is blended with ridicule. 


Napoleon in 1812 said, “There is 
but one step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous.” The _ simpler 
phrase caught the popular fancy 
and will live as long as the mem- 
ory of the man who made it 
simple. All the others who wrote 
had the same idea. One man cut 
out the foggy words and made the 
message simple. There is a some- 
what similar example in modern 
business times. It may be true. It 
was told me by an advertising 
man. After much care and work 
these words were used to de- 
scribe a soap: 


The alkaline element and vegetable 
fats in this product are blended in such 
a way as to secure the highest quality 
cf saponification along with a specific 
gravity that keeps it on top of the 
water, relieving the bather of the trouble 
and annoyance of fishing around for it 
in’ the bottom, during his ablutions. 


The story goes that the big boss 
looked these words over, took out 
his pencil and cut the long-necked 
story to two simple words: “It 
Floats.” 

The man who ages Velvet To- 
bacco in the wood for the greater 
comfort of me and my pipe, also 
boils his story down for me in 
simple words: 


We can boil it down pretty fast this 
way. You buy cco on its taste. 
The way a tobacco tastes depends on 
just two things: what kind of tobacco it 
is, and how that tobacco is prepared for 
smoking. 


Yet some of you folks are try- 
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Any magazine that is necessary to its 
constituency is also necessary as an 
advertising medium for goods used 
or consumed by those who consti- 
tute that constituency. 


And the best way to determine 
whether a publication is considered 
a necessity is to analyse the methods 
employed to sell it. 


If its readers pay the price printed 
on the editorial page, without ex- 
traneous inducement, it is safe to 
assume that it is necessary to them. 


More than one million women of the 
highest type pay the full price for 
NEEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE. 


Robert B. Johnston 
Advertising Manager 
New York 


JAMES A. ROBERTSON 
Western Manager 
Chicago 


DORR & CORBETT 
New Ergland Representatives 
Boston 





Member A. B. C, 
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ing to sell us folks shoes by talk- 
ing about resilience and the ex- 
treme flexibility at the ball of the 
foot, the way the built-in arch 
hugs the instep; about luxurious 
comfort and impressive contour. 
A man who wants to sell us a 
household product bought by the 
thousands by iron _ puddlers, 
plumbers and_ delivery - wagon 
drivers, talks about “elevating our 
buying,” if we are going to make 
a gift, “from an amenity to an 
art.” He tells us to “avoid pur- 
chasing the obvious, the ordinary 
or the inapropos.” Another man 
tells us “you will undoubtedly 
rush to select a It is 
your assurance of exquisite taste 
and everlasting utility.” 

Others call us “discriminating 
buyers” or “connoisseurs” or tell 
us about “amazing achievements,” 
“fastidious fashion,” and “elegant 
appointments.” They invite us to 
get right in on “le dernier cri” of 
“le haut monde.” 

We are not rushing to buy any- 
thing. We are more interested in 
what the product will do for us 
in words of one syllable than in 
amazing or elegant things. And 
simple words do not spoil the 
writing style. As for instance: 


Twilight of a late fall day. Outside 
—crisp, hazy air, the fragrance of burn- 
ing leaves, the slow-rising moon. With- 
— welcome of lamplight and fire- 
ight. 


Which is the start of a Kroehler 
advertisement — or the following 


which leads us into the story 
Creo-Dipt, Inc. tells about its 
shingles: 


More than a house, more than a place 
to live, more even than a thing of 
beauty—is home. It is part of oneself, 
growing dearer as the years go by. 
gathering about itself the memories of 
love and friendship, adding continually 
to its freshness, the charm of time. 


Truly there are some good and 
simple words in this and other 
advertising of today. And just as 
truly there is great opportunity to 
change foggy, long-necked words 
into simple words which add force 
to what you say. You men who 
make chewing-gum, and washing 
machines and all the things the 
masses buy, select your raw mate- 


~home. 
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rials with care and caution. The 
plain folks who buy, don’t “get” 
the fancy words any more than 
Mr. Aesop’s fox could get the 


bean soup. 

“The style is the man.” What 
you say is you and your product. 
Words require careful selection 
like other raw material. And let 
simplicity be your keynote. 


National Lamp Works 1924 
Advertising 


Outdoor advertising in 800 cities 
of this country will be u in a 
four-month campaign on automobile 
lamps, by the National Lamp Works of 
the General Electric Company, Cleve- 
— Several farm papers also will be 
used. 

Color advertising will be used in 
women’s publications featuring the light- 
ing of particular rooms or places in the 
A national magazine campaign 
in color calls for seven full pages, each 
featuring a particular lamp and its uses. 

Six magazines directed to executives 
and merchants of different industries 
will be used in advertising better com- 
mercial lighting. Four publications go- 
ing to industrial executives will recount 
specific instances of how better factory 
lighting reduced the unit cost of labor. 





Strawberry Growers Plan 
National Campaign 


The Lakeland Strawberry Association, 
Lakeland, Fla., has been formed to mar- 
ket and nationally advertise strawberries 
from the Lakeland section. A. H. Rob- 
erson has been elected president, Thomas 
Webb, first vice-president, and L. V. 
Lewellen, secretary and treasurer. 

An advertising campaign will start 
in the early fall in newspapers and 
magazines. 





National Biscuit Has Best 
Year in 1923 


The National Biscuit Company, New 
York, Uneeda, Nabisco, etc., reports net 
earnings of $12,092,828 after taxes, for 
1923, the best year in its history. This 
compares with $11,024,980 earned in 
1922, and $5,677,461 in 1921. 


New York “Evening Post” 


Appointments 
The New York Evening Post has 
appointed Hugh Burke of New York, 
Eastern advertising representative and 
Guy S. Osborn, Inc., of Chicago, as 
Western advertising representative. 





Appoint Converse & Company 
Converse & Company, NewYork, have 
been made selling agents for the Sand 
Springs Cotton Mill Corporation, Sand 
Springs, Okla., manufacturer of wide 
sheeting, sheets and pillow cases. 
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Senator Reed Smoot Explains His 
Sales Tax Measure 


Head of Senate Finance Committee and Authority on Taxation Believes 
We Must Eventually Have a Sales Tax 


Special Washington Correspondence 

EGARDLESS of ‘the status 

of the Mellon tax program 
and the soldiers’ bonus, Senator 


“Just when that wiil be,” he 
explained, “I do not know. It 
may come during the present 
Congress, or it may be postponed 


Reed Smoot is still a powerful 


advocate of a 
sales tax. Dur- 
ing the last Con- 
gress, his sales 
tax measure, as 
an amendment 
to the bonus 
bill, was gener- 
ally considered 
as preferable to 
any form of the 
excess profits 
tax or any sug- 
gested method 
of taxation to 
raise the rev- 
enue the bonus 
would necessi- 
tate. When the 
late President 
Harding vetoed 
the bonus bill, 
the probability 
of the sales tax 
was thought to 
be remote, and 
since the Mellon 
tax program 
with its assur- 
ance of the 
abolishment o f 
excess profits 
taxes was made 
public, there 
seems to be a 
general convic- 


for four or 


eight 








Inasmuch as Senator Smoot 
has read and revised this re- 
port it may be regarded as an 
official exposition of the views 
of this recognized taxation au- 
thority on the sales tax. 

In looking at the whole sub- 
ject in the light of Canada’s 
sales tax experience we might, 
for example, ask: “How can a 


years; but 
whenever the 
country is faced 
with the neces- 
sity of raising 
revenue quickly 
and of a sub- 
stantial amount 
the sales tax 
will be adopted 
as the most 
practical and 
the fairest way 
of meeting the 


manufacturer, like Wrigley, emergency. ‘ To 
having a low-priced product me. that is cer- 
and depending upon rapid Sele eet < tee 


turnover to keep that price low, 
pass on a sales tax to the con- 
sumer?” Such a tax might 
prove to be sand in his selling 
machinery if he did not ab- 
sorb it. 

It is the advertiser who 
must give Senator Smoot’s 
sales tax the greatest consid- 
eration. To him we would 
say: “Remember that a sales 
tax affects prices! And then 
bear in mind that it is not easy 
to change an advertised price, 
no matter whether the change 
be a higher selling figure, de- 
preciation of quality or lessen- 
ing of quantity !” 








lieve that the 
tax will be 
adopted before 
an emergency 
arises. 
“Interest in 
the bonus is un- 
doubtedly wan- 
ing to some ex- 
tent throughout 
the country, and 
there are not 
enough votes in 
the Senate to 
pass the bill 
over the Presi- 
dent’s veto; but 
anything that 
has shown so 
much vitality 





tion that all possibility of a sales 
tax has vanished. 

But Senator Reed Smoot is still 
convinced that a sales tax is 
necessary and he is prepared to 
reintroduce his measure’ in 
Congress, either in the form of a 
bill or an amendment, at the first 
opportunity. Recently he de- 
clared that he was as certain that 
the sales tax would become a law 
as he was of the fact that he was 
living. 


10 


and political significance is bound 
to continue and to be revived as an 
issue. Understand, I never have 
been in favor of a soldiers’ bonus 
in any form; but when it looked 
as if the bonus was to be imposed 
on the country I advocated the 
sales tax as the most convenient 
method of raising the necessary 
revenue. I believe that, ulti- 
mately, we shall have to pay the 
ex-soldiers a pension of one kind 
or another, and I am just as sure 
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Advertising Carried by Des Moines 
Newspapers— Year 1923 


THE REGISTER AND’ 
TRIBUNE 
(Morning, Evening and Sunday) 


Lines 
Local Display .... 9,101,134 
National Display .. 4,173,680 
Classified 3,736,398 


17,011,212 


1,775,662 Lines 
Gain Over 1922 


PRINTERS’ INK u 


THE DES MOINES 
REGISTER 
(Morning and Sunday) 

; Lines 

Local Display .... 3,126,452 
National Display .. 2,397,122 
Classified 2,171,590 


7,695,164 


676,774 Lines 
Gain Over 1922 





THE DES MOINES 
EVENING TRIBUNE 


(Six Issues a Week) 


Lines 


Local Display .... 5,974,682 
National Display .. 1,776,558 
Classified 1,564,802 


1,098,888 Lines 
Gain Over 1922 


THE 
EVENING CAPITAL 


(Six Issues a Week) 


Lines 


Local Display .... 5,711,062 
National Display .. 1,216,838 . 
Classified 672,476 


7,600,376 


338,058 Lines 
Gain Over 1922 





THE DES MOINES NEWS 


(Six Issues a Week) 
Lines 
Local Display .... 1,985,690 
National Display .. 529,354 
Classified ........ 362,138 


MI octave st 2,877,182 


150,416 Lines 
Gain Over 1922 








THE DES MOINES 
SUNDAY CAPITAL 


Lines 


Local Display *.... 605,346 
National Display . . 25,060 
Classified ..... --. 218,246 


227,668 Lines 
Loss Over 1922 


By every test—circulation, advertising, fom tag Register 
and Tribune are emphatically FIRST in Des Moines and Iowa. 
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that the sales tax is the only 
logical and convenient method of 
meeting the huge expense. 

“The tax program advanced by 
Secretary Mellon is not assured 
by any means. We do not know 
what obstacles it will have to 
overcome. It will be at least sev- 
eral weeks, probably, before its 
final disposition is indicated, and 
any attempt at compromise or 
radical modification may merely 
await the veto of the President. 

“If Congress fails to adopt the 
Mellon tax program, I shall un- 
doubtedly introduce my sales tax 
bill and do everything I can to 
secure its prompt passage. Or if 
any one of the several substitute 
measures for the bonus shows 
signs of enough popularity to 
carry it through, I shall offer an 
amendment to create a sales tax 
as a means of raising the neces- 
sary money. If these emergencies 
do not arise during the present 
Congress, I am certain that the 
need will be only a matter of 
time, and that within the next 
few years the sales tax will be 
a necessary reality.” 

Expressions of the kind on the 
part of Senator Smoot undoubt- 
edly show that the subject is one 
of vital importance to the manu- 
facturers, jobbers and retailers of 
the country. Obviously, the Sen- 
ator is sincere, and his enthusiasm 
has shown no signs of failing 
since he made his initial and 
rather memorable speech on the 
subject before the Senate on 
April 27, 1921. 

By many of his colleagues Sen- 
ator Smoot is looked upon as an 
authority on taxation, and his 
opinions on the subject are always 
considered as important by numer- 
ous members of both the House 
and the Senate. He is chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee ; 
he has had many years of ex- 
perience as a banker and a woolen 
manufacturer, and he has never 
attempted to use his sales tax 
measure as a political issue. In 
fact, although he has been for 
two years the chief advocate of 
the sales tax in Congress, it is 
highly improbable that any dis- 
position of the measure would 
affect in the slightest his political 
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future. So the conclusion is evi- 
dent that he is sincere in an 
honest attempt to solve the coun- 
try’s serious problems of taxation. 

But a sales tax in any form 
would, to some degree at least, 
disturb the advertising practices 
and all of the various established 
processes of merchandising. It 
would necessitate a change and 
a readjustment in the relations 
between all sellers and buyers of 
commodities. It might bring 
about something of a depression 
before the public could be edu- 
cated to an understanding of its 
application, and from this view- 
point Senator Smoot was asked 
to explain just how the salient 
features of the sales tax he advo- 
cates would fit in with our selling 
and buying customs and affect the 
established order of business. 

“When I introduced the sales 
tax as an amendment to the bonus 
bill,” he replied, “the measure 
was given much publicity by the 
newspapers; but I did not receive 
a single protest or objection from 
a manufacturer, a jobber or a re- 
tailer. Some of the many inter- 
pretations by the papers did, 
however, create the notion that 
the amendment was an attempt to 
shift the burden of taxation from 
the rich to the pockets of the 
poor, and I received a number 
of protests from labor leaders, 
workmen and farmers. 

“That amendment, you will re- 
member, called for a tax of one 
and one-half per cent to be levied 
on the retail price of all com- 
modities, with a few exceptions, 
at the time of final sale. Last 
year, that rate of taxation on 
retail sales would have resulted 
in a revenue of approximately 
two billion dollars, an amount 
sufficient to have taken care of 
the bonus. ‘ 

“But I would rather discuss the 
subject in its relation to normal 
demands on the treasury. Re- 
gardless of the bonus or anything 
of the kind, I am convinced that 
a large part of the Government’s 
revenue should be produced by a 
sales tax. It has been demon- 


strated that, for some years to’ 


come, it will require about three 
(Continued on page 149) 
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Buffalo Times % | 
Carried Over A] 


ofall Department Store Copy 








The seven department stores in 
Buffalo used a total of 2,886 pages 
in the six Buffalo newspapers 
during 1923. The Buffalo TIMES 
carried over 41% and again led 
the field by a wide margin. 


The individual record for each - 
newspaper is as follows: 


PAGES 
TIMES - - 1,212 
NEWS - - - - - 1,060 
COURIER - - - - 351 
EXPRESS - - - - 249 
COMMERCIAL - - 14 
ENQUIRER - - - 0. 


N..B.—TIMES, Courier ond Express seven issues a week. News, 
Commercial and Enquirer siz. 
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NORMAN E. MACK, Editor and Publisher 
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Detroit VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. San Francisco 
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Clock - Watching 
That Pays 


IMELINESS in advertising is a virtue 

whose reward is sales and dollars. In 
publishing, particularly the publishing of a 
weekly which goes to press three weeks ahead 
of date of issue, timeliness is more difficult of 
attainment. 


But alertness and foresight will achieve it. 
Here are three examples in this week’s 
Collier’s: 


Who’s Wet, and Why? 


We have had prohibition just four years. The 
law isn’t enforced, we hear, but what are the 
facts? Jack O’Donnell has gone into almost 
every State, and has studied thousands of court 
records. He says flatly that enforcement is 
smothered by politics. And he includes a map 
prepared by the Assistant Attorney General, 
which shows the degree of nonenforcement in 
each State. 


What! Another Coal Strike? 


You may get a sharp blow in the pocketbook 
this week. The United Mine Workers are 
meeting in Indianapolis. They will make some 
strong wage demands. Arbitration is unlikely. 
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But if public opinion gets to work soon enough 
it may prevent a strike. Whiting Williams tells 
you what to watch for now at Indianapolis. 


Hell and Maria Dawes! 


What Dawes says and does is front page news 
today. We know him as “Hell and Maria.” 
But the British and French united on him as 
Chairman of the Committee on Reparations 
because they know he can do more than bluster 
and roar. Frederick Palmer tells what kind of 
a man Dawes is, and how he works. 


Timeliness is the result of two things: fore- 
sight, based on the constant study of public 
affairs, and speed in preparation and printing. 


But the reward is great. Timeliness creates 
a more lively reader interest. It gives Collier’s 
a widened influence and vitality which set it 
apart from other national publications. It 
attracts precisely the readers you want for 
your advertising—the men and women who 
live fully in the present and plan for the future. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 





in more than a million homes 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Bread Buyers Are 
Bond Buyers 


The “going” family—which ‘‘operates at a profit”’ 
—buys merchandise with complete, up-to-date in- 
formation as to the market. Keep posted—buy 
right—invest the difference—is the formula. 


The best merchandising medium in a city is; there- 
fore, the best medium to sell securities. It reaches 
those who keep one eye on the merchandise mar- 
ket and one on the investment market. 


In Chicago The Daily News is the leading mer- 
chandising medium—read for its advertising no 
less than its editorial news—because it carries a 
greater amount of trustworthy advertising than 
any other Chicago daily newspaper. It is also the 
medium through which many experienced Chicago 
investment houses are increasing their business in 
Chicago. 
For the average investor studying the financial 
market in the evening, for the seasoned financial 
operator,* and for the investment advertiser who 
. must reach both these classes—there is an out- 
standing financial medium in Chicago— 


THE DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 





*The Final Edition of The Chicago Daily News contains the COMPLETE 
story of the financial day TWELVE HOURS EARLIER than the same 
reports are supplied by any morning newspaper. 
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The Borden System of Building a 
Sales Force 


Company-Trained Men Are in Charge of the Training of Younger Men, 
, Always Obtained from Inside the Organization 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Sales Company 


ie has been many years since 
anybody became a member of 
the Borden sales force except as 
a beginner at the foot of the 
ladder. 

While there is no. set rule 
against bringing in a good man 
from the outside to occupy a 
position more or less advanced, 
there is a distinct desire to fill 
each position from the ranks. 

The principal reason for this is 
that it develops in the minds of 
those people who are in the 
Borden sales department a feeling 
that right here is the best place 
for them to look for advancement. 

The second advantage lies in 
the fact that there is a chance to 
develop team play. Every mem- 
ber of the force realizes that 
everybody up ahead of him has 
done the job he has done. He 
is not being ordered around by 
somebody who has not been 
through the same thing. 

It takes time to develop such a 
situation, but the element of time 
does not mean as much to the 
Borden company as it does to 
many other houses. The, com- 
pany has long measured time by 
generations, rather than by years. 
Plans are made which, at best, 
cannot mature for many years. 
Under these conditions, men may 
consistently look forward to 
development and progress but 
must practice patience since in 
most cases the attainment of lofty 
objectives comes only after years 
of service and application. 

And while he may realize on 
the one hand that he is far re- 
moved from the position he 
wishes to occupy, he has the sense 
of satisfaction which comes from 
realizing that the company is in- 
clined to wait for its own younger 
mento climb into the higher 
positions, 
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The Borden Sales .Company, 
which is the corporate name for 
the selling end of Borden’s, is 
made up of three separate groups, 
which, however, to a more or less 
extent, interlock. 

The leading group is made up 
of the product sales managers 
and district or division sales man- 
agers. The product sales managers 
all live in New York or vicinity 
and operate from the main office 
in New York. Each of these 
men is in charge of one of the 
products manufactured and sold 
by the company. Each one of 
these product sales managers is 
a Borden product, having grown 
into his present position from 
lower ranks. 


THE FIELD ORGANIZATION 


The field organization of dis- 
trict sales managers consists of a 
man in charge of each sales dis- 
trict and each of these men is a 
strictly Borden product, having 
sold Borden products as retail 
men and gradually worked up- 
ward. Each of these men has at 
one time or another done every 
job which he at this time may 
direct others in doing. 

At the other end of the line is 
the constantly growing force of 
men who call on the retail trade 
all over the United States. It is 
in the recruiting of this force that 
the greatest amount of care is 
displayed. The force is divided 
into groups, each group being 
under the direction of its district 
sales manager. These men are, in 
most cases, found and employed 
by the district sales managers. 

The principal work of the dis- 
trict sales manager is the proper 
selection and training of his or- 
ganization. It is to these men 
that the company must look for 
a substantial volume of business 
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and a goodly portion of its in- 
creased business. It is to this 
group that it looks for its men to 
be promoted into higher jobs and 
to whom it can look for steady 
and progressive development of 
regular markets. : 

In order to train these retail 
men to the utmost and develop 
them to the highest point of 
efficiency, several new sales dis- 
tricts have been created during 
the last few years, to the end that 
each new Borden salesman may 
have as much personal training 
and supervision as possible. 

There is a constant pressure 
brought to bear. on each district 
sales manager to make him realize 
that his job is that of a school 
teacher and instructor as well as 
a picker of men. 

‘Each district sales manager is 
kept alive to the fact that he per- 
sonally can sell only a very small 
part of his allotment. It is only 
through being able to multiply 
himself and have the work car- 
ried on by a large number of 
salesmen under him that he can 
justify his position. On the other 
hand, he must keep in mind that 
the actual governing factor is his 
selling cost. For that reason, he 
must realize that he cannot solve 
the problem of selling his dis- 
trict’s allotment merely by em- 
ploying a swarm of men and try- 
ing to accomplish his job by sheer 
brute force of man-power. He 
must carry a sufficient number of 
men to do the job, but no more 
than are needed to do it eco- 
nomically. His own standing with 
the company depends upon his 
ability to organize his territory, 
select and train his men and get 
results from them. 

_ The Borden men who are mak- 
ing most rapid strides in sales 
work are the ones who are best 
fitted to select and train younger 
men. And it is kept constantly 
before each man that just about 
the finest thing he can do for the 
company and for himself is to 
find and bring into the company 
the right type of producing 
youngster. There is real glory 


and credit and advancement for 
the man who can contribute to 
the organization a coming star 
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performer. And there are many 
Borden men who point with great 
pride to the various men they 
have developed. It is something 
of which they can well afford to 
be proud. ; 
There is the story of one good 
youngster in the sales department 
who during the last few years 
made marked progress. At least 
three of the older men claim him 
as their contribution. It is a fact 
that he came to the organization 
many years ago as a very young 
stenographer, so he really hired 
himself. He was not “discovered.” 
He just “came of his own ac- 
cord.” But more than one man 
claims it as his special glory that 
he saw the value of that young- 
ster and took him out of the 
ranks of the stenographers. 


WANTS STENOGRAPHERS TO BECOME 
SALESMEN 


Speaking of stenographers, the 
Borden sales organization looks 
longingly at every young man 
stenographer who seems to be 
prospective sales material. The 
theory is that the first essential 
of a good Borden salesman is 
thorough grounding in the policies 
and methods of the company. It 
is regarded as highly necessary 
that each man, calling on the 
trade, be thoroughly familiar with 
the practices and methods and 
ethics of the organization. It is 
also plain that the right kind of 
young man, having had a few 
years’ stenographic experience in 
the organization is particularly 
well fitted to represent the com- 
pany in the trade, providing he 


has the general qualifications 
which go to make a salesman. 
Because a_ stenographer has 


such a splendid opportunity to 
familiarize himself with company 
policies and company methods and 
thus be able to know what he is 
talking about once he goes on the 
road, more than one young man 
is brought in to fill a job as a 
stenographer, purely with the idea 
in mind of developing him into a 
salesman at some future date. 
There are at this time quite a 
number of youngsters who are 
either stenographers or are study- 
ing to be stenographers, looking 
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to stenographic positions to give 
them that insight into methods 
and policies which will, a little 
later, make them valuable outside 
men, 

There is another method for 
selecting and developing new men 
which is becoming increasingly 
popular in the sales organization. 
That is the introduction each year 
of a number of college graduates. 
These men are regarded as the 
most promising future material of 
all. The four years of college 
life plus the college education, in 
addition to which most of them 
have put in a year of post-gradu- 
ate work in special study for 
business makes these men partic- 
ularly desirable. sey 

The principal handicap which 
the college graduate must over- 
come is that of inability to “hang 
up his hat and go to work.” While 
his college training will generally 
prove very helpful to him as he 
progresses and especially does he 
find his general college life most 
advantageous and helpful as he 
goes along, it does not, in general, 
help him when, immediately after 
leaving college, he comes to work. 

The college graduate is gen- 
erally too young to go out as a 
salesman. It is true that very 
often a young man of the same 
age who has put in four or five 
years as a retail grocery clerk 
can go out and make good as a 
salesman, but the average college 
graduate of twenty-two or twen- 
ty-three has not had the right 
kind of experience which permits 
his going out immediately and 
undertaking to sell goods. 

Undertaking to assimilate any 
number of college men as clerks 
around the office is at best an 
expensive undertaking. Further- 
more, it is unfair to the man to 
turn him lose in an office with 
purely detail and routine work 
to do. His chances to learn the 
business and fit himself for more 
responsible work are limited. 

The Borden sales department is 
trying to solve the problem by 
having these college men learn 
shorthand and typewritting as 
soon as they arrive on their jobs. 
Then, inside of six to eight 
months, they can be assigned to 
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positions which will enable them 
to get rapidly a first-hand, work- 
ing knowledge of the business. It 
has often been remarked that it 
would be a splendid thing if these 
college men could have a chance 
to. take up stenography during 
their senior year. They could 
then come into the department as 
soon as they left school and be 
able to fit in and make themselves 
useful from the first. 

The second great handicap 
under which the average college 
man starts is the feeling on his 
part that he is a grown man and 
ready to do a man’s job in the 
sales end of the business. As a 
matter of fact, he is a long way 
from ready. 

But taken all in all, the group 
of men coming from the colleges 
averages up so well that, although 
it generally takes from three to 
five years to get them on their 
feet, by that time, they provide a 
peculiarly high class of new ma- 
terial, well worth the time it has 
taken to assimilate them. 

The next general group out of 
which splendid recruits may be 
developed is the retail clerk group. 
What the average young retail 
grocery clerk may not have in a 
general education, he is apt to off- 
set by practical training in food 
distribution lines. He is gen- 
erally able to take hold and make 
himself useful more rapidly than 
any other class of recruit. If he 
is willing to do much outside 
study and reading, there is every 
reason for him to make rapid 
progress. 

Among these three general 
groups — young men _ stenog- 
raphers, college graduates and re- 
tail clerks—the major percentage 
of new Borden men for sales 
work is found. This does not 
mean that men not falling within 
these groups are ineligible as sales 
prospects, 

The fact is that we are always 
on the watch for good prospects 
no matter what their present 
activity, and likewise are disposed 
to lend encouragement in all cases 
where the conditions and general 
qualifications seem, in our judg- 
ment, to justify. 

In their minds is inculcated a 
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definite ambition to progress 
within their own company. It is 
constantly impressed upon them 
that the company realizes that its 
future lies in its organization of 
men and that the importance of 
a strong organization in the sell- 
ing end is fully appreciated. It 
is constantly being impressed 
upon those men that the selling 
end of the Borden organization is 
so vast, so varied and so full of 
opportunities that there is nothing 
to hold the individual back except 
his own limitations. It is also im- 
pressed on the individual that 
while he may have limitations, 
they can not only be overcome, 
but the company is constantly in- 
terested in helping the individual 
to progress. 

In order to make it possible for 
the individual to show his worth 
and at the same time to progress 
financially, the retail sales force 
is paid an extra commission for 
special accomplishment. In that 
way, the hard-working, worth- 
while man at the bottom of the 
ladder is not only sure that his 
work will have recognition but 
that it will be immediately com- 
pensated financially. 

It is as these individuals of 
especial worth forge to the front 
on the monthly reports, that men 
for higher jobs are developed. 
From the ranks of the retail 
men, are recruited the men who 
act as lieutenants or right-hand 
men for the district sales man- 
agers and product sales managers. 

As this group becomes more 
and more mature, it is now be- 
coming less and less necessary for 
the sales department even to have 
to consider going outside for men 
to fill the better positions. As a 
result, there has developed inside 
the organization a realization that 
the best possible chances for the 
individual is right in his own or- 
ganization where he has an op- 
portunity to take full advantage 
of all his past experience. 

What has been said of the de- 
velopment of a sales force applies 
at the same time to the develop- 
ment of the advertising depart- 
ment, which is a part of the sales 
department. The men who are in 
charge of the actual management 


of advertising detail are as fully 
familiar with field work as are 
the outside men and there have 
been frequent promotions from 
the advertising department to 
vacancies well up in the sales de- 
partment. There is no recognition 
of difference between the general 
principles of advertising and sell- 
ing. As a result, there does not 
exist in the Borden organization 
that misunderstanding between 
advertising department and sales 
department. 

The close co-ordination of ad- 
vertising and sales department 
activities operating aS one depart- 
ment interested in the develop- 
ment of sales, permits of a much 
closer relationship between the 
Rorden sales organization and its 
advertising agent. Instead of the 
advertising agency working with 
the advertising department and 
trying vainly to develop a sales 
department contact, the operations 
are conducted between the adver- 
tising agency and a combined ad- 
vertising and selling machine. 

Summing up, the outstanding 
factors of the Borden sales sys- 
tem are: 

The development of the sales 
organization from within. 

2. The thorough training of the 
individual by an immediate su- 
perior who himself is the result 
of former personal training. 

3. The realization that the 
salesman’s future is best safe- 
guarded by hard work right in 
his own organization. 

4. A full appreciation by the 
company of the value to itself of 
those men who can_ develop 
younger men. 

All of these elements combine 
to provide the Borden company 
with an organization which can 
be expected to become more and 
more efficient as time goes on. 

While the development of an 
organization along these lines is 
of necessity slow and often expen- 
sive, it nevertheless tends to at- 
tract to the Borden organization 
an unusually high class of young 
men—men who are not so much 
interested in merely getting a job 
for the moment as in properly lo- 
cating themselves with the future 
in mind. 
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The open door 
to the half-a-million homes 
in Philadelphia and vicinity 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any 
other daily or Sunday newspaper 
published in Pennsylvania, and is 
one of the largest in the United 
States. 


Net paid daily average circulation 
for the year 1923— 


505,035 Phy 

9 a day 
NEW YORK DETROIT LONDON 

814 Park-Lexington Verree & Conklin, Mortimer Bryans 


Bldg. (46th and Park Inc., 117 Lafayette 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
Avenue.) Boulevard, 
PARIS 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Ray A. Washburn 
Verree & Conklin, Verree & Conklin, 5 rue Lamartine (9) 
Inc.,28EastJackson Inc., 681 Market St. 
Boulevard. 
© Bulletin Company, 1924 
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BALTIMORE is 


@ There never were so 
many houses built in Balti- 
more asin 1923. In spite 
of high building costs, 
Baltimoreans are going 
right ahead and putting 
up new homes every day. 


q What better barometer 
would you want ofa city’s 
progressiveness P 


@ And new homes mean 
new circulation for us. 
For our records show that 
when new homes go up 
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Building Homes 


and people move ‘in, the 
Sun carriers are usually 
asked to bring the Sun- 


papers. 


@ The Sun Carrier System isn’t an 
uncertain quantity. It is a definite, 
card-indexed system. A record of 
every customer is kept. Wecan show 
you where the papers go—home for 
home and name for name. 





December Average Net Paid Circulation: 


Daily (M & E) 238,677 
Sunday - - - 175,583 


A Gain of 12,373 Daily and 14,239 
Sunday Over December, 1922. 


Advertising Lineage of Sunpapers in 1923, 
32,000,000 Lines—a Gain of 3,000,000 Lines over 1922 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 





JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Room 1513, 110 E. 42d St., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THFY SAY “SUNPAPER" 
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—forty million dollars in new 
A Record building during 1923—an in- 


yh crease of more than 30% over 
In Building the previous highest year—/922, 












During certain 
months of 1923 
Milwaukee led the 
United States in 
new building con- 
struction. It fin- 
ished among the 
first five cities. No 
view i abatement is in 


your sales pos- 
sight. 


sibilities. 





was the largest single building 
operation started in Milwaukee 


Incidentally, the new Journal . 
Plant, a $2,000,000.00 project, i The Milwaukee 
in 1923. 
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How Cheese Took Place of Beer in 
Pabst Selling Plan 


Courageous Advertising Enables Twelve-Million-Dollar Brewery to 
Carry On Successfully after Prohibition 


By G. A. Nichols 


OR several months after the 

Volstead law had passed, Wis- 
consin had the privilege of drink- 
ing 2% per cent beer. This was 
due to Federal Court action which 
later was overruled. During the 
brief period of grace the Pabst 
Brewing Company, which_ long 
had divided honors with Schlitz 
in producing “the beer that made 
Milwaukee famous,” set about 
seriously to find some method of 
saving its $12,000,000 Milwaukee 
plant from the ravages of the 
new order of things. - 

Several years before this time, 
Fred Pabst had severed active 
connection with the brewery and 


had retired to his farm near 
Oconomowoc, where he devoted 
himself to breeding Percheron 


horses, Holstein cattle, Shropshire 
sheep and other fancy _ stock. 
When prohibition created the 
stern problem for the brewery, 
however, Mr. Pabst again took 
charge of the business to see what 
he could do, if anything, toward 
saving it from the fate that since 
has been visited upon other brew- 
ing interests. ’ 

What followed is an instructive 
lesson in what aggressive adver- 
tising and a well balanced mer- 
chandising policy can bring about 
even when the odds are great. To- 
day, a little more than two years 
later, the Pabst corporation is a 
going and a growing concern. It 
is not making as much money as 
it was when Vliet Street in Mil- 
waukee was lined from morning 
till night with beer trucks taking 
barrels and cases of the beverage 
down to the docks. But it is 
making a fair return on its invest- 
ment. The property naturally 
dropped in value, but through ad- 
vertising and aggressive merchan- 
dising the company thinks it is now 
well on the way to a profitable and 
permanent business. 
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Cheese is the product with 
which the transformation is being 
worked out. One of the features 
of the Pabst plant is a great re- 
frigerated warehouse, larger than 
any downtown office building in 
Milwaukee—a structure that cost, 
at prewar prices, more than $6,- 
000,000. But instead of the al- 
most endless quantities of beer 
with which it formerly was 
stocked, it now contains cheese. 
This writer walked through sev- 
eral floors with W. O. Moller, 
general sales manager of the cor- 
poration, and saw more cheese 
than he thought was in all the 
world—millions of pounds of the 
various varieties, aging and curing 
against the day when it should be 
subjected to the remaking process. 
Many floors of the monstrous 
warehouse are still unoccupied, 
but the constantly expanding mer- 
chandising program is _ rapidly 
filling it. 

“The whole thing goes to 
show,” says Mr. Moller, “that 
merchandise is merchandise and 
selling is selling, no matter what 
may be the direction in which 
your effort trends. In the old 
days we were among the country’s 
largest advertisers in the interests 
of our Blue Ribbon beer. We 
didn’t know anything about cheese 
then. But we find now that the 
same machinery that used to sell 
beer is selling cheese. The adap- 
tation is slightly different, the field 
is not the same, but basically our 
present selling shows no variation 
from the principles on which we 
achieved our initial success.” 

The first thing Mr. Pabst did 
to conserve the value of the prop- 
erty was to dispose of certain 
portions of it to manufacturers on 
long-time leases and sell them 
water, light, heat and power from 
the central station of the plant. 
Also he went extensively into the 
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production and merchandising of 
soft drinks, including near-beer, 

All this took up a considerable 
amount of the slack but not 
enough to come anywhere near 
utilizing the huge facilities the 
brewery possessed. 

Two years ago the company 
took on cheese as another fill-in 
proposition. The merchandising 
was so effective that last year 
more than 9,000,000 pounds of 
cheese were sold and now cheese 
has become the leading Pabst 
product. 

It was Mr. Pabst’s association 
with the dairying industry, gained 
from merchandising the products 
of his Holstein herds, that gave 
him the idea of going into the 
cheese business on a large scale. 
As was said in an article in the 
January 3 issue of Printers’ INK 
Wisconsin produces most of the 
cheese used in the United States 
—74 per cent of it, to be exact. 
The article just mentioned told 
about the great number of cheese 
factories, large and small, all over 
Wisconsin, which turn out cheese 
of varying cleanliness and quality. 
Mr. Pabst saw the need of stand- 
ardizing the quality and of put- 
ting the standard at a _ high 
mark. In other words, he set out 
to accomplish for his own business 
what Wisconsin Dairying, Inc., is 
attempting to do in behalf of the 
industry as a whole. 

Quality in cheese, as the trade 
understands it, is determined 
largely by the aging to which it is 
subjected before being placed in 
finished form for the market. 
Wisconsin green cheese is shipped 
to various parts of the country, 
later to appear under various 
forms and labels. The fact that it 
remains basically Wisconsin cheese 
is not known to the user. Nor, 
for that matter, is there any par- 
ticular reason why the user should 
give himself much concern over 
this point. It seemed to Mr. 
Pabst that a Wisconsin label really 
could mean something if behind 
it were placed quality that could 
be easily recognized by anybody 
even though he might not be a 
cheese connoisseur. He sent his 
agents out over the State in a 


hunt for cheese factories whose 
products should reach certain 
specifications as to cleanliness and 
content that need not be detailed 
here. As rapidly as these were 
found he would contract for 
their year’s output. The cheese 
would be shipped to Milwaukee as 
it was produced and there stored 
in the former beer refrigerating 
plant until it had attained a suff- 
cient age to have the ultimate 
quality that was rigorously insisted 
upon. 

Some of the factories were, and 
are, not large enough or of a 
financial strength to keep their 
cheese in storage for the nine or 
ten months necessary to age it 
properly. Under the Pabst plan, 
they do not have to. They ship 
their cheese as it is manufactured 
and get cash in accordance. Thus 
they are able to keep their invest- 
ment turning over rapidly and 
operate all the while at capacity. 
The aging part is taken care of 
by Pabst. The waste motion 
taken up by this process not only 
makes cheese producing more 
profitable for the factories, with 
a corresponding benefit to the 
dairying industry as a whole, but 
it provides for the aging which 
cheese makers agree is essential if 
the requisite quality is to be at- 
tained. 

The full-size cheeses — or 
“wheels” as they are known in 
trade parlance—are placed in the 
Pabst storage plant to recover 
from the green stage. The Swiss- 
style cheese has to be steamed, 
salted and turned daily to bring 
about the necessary chemical re- 
actions. The other cheese merely 
has to be let alone for the pre- 
scribed length of time. 

When the aging process is com- 
plete the cheese is relieved of its 
rind, ground up dry and then 
cooked. In semi-liquid form it 
is run into molds and pressed into 
five-pound loaves. These are 
marked so the retailer may cut off 
pounds accurately. They are 
wrapped in foil and then are 
ready for the market. American, 
brick. Roquefort, Swiss, pimiento 
and mustard cheese is produced 
under this plan. Mustard cheese is 
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the company’s latest development, 
being made through mixing mus- 
tard with the cheese while in the 
semi-liquid state. 

With the satisfactory quality 
thus assured and a plentiful and 
steady supply arranged for, the 
next step.was to obtain distribu- 
tion. Sales Manager Moller de- 
cided the natural way to do this 
was to radiate out from the centre 
and to capture the country section 
by section. He began by sending 
his salesmen to visit grocers in 
Milwaukee, Chicago and some of 
the smaller surrounding towns. It 
was a simple selling operation that 
was adopted. 

Before going to the trade the 
salesmen were put through a 
stringent educational course. They 
were told all the points in quality 
cheese production, which have 
been briefly sketched in the fore- 
going, and were coached even in 
the words they should use in ap- 
proaching the dealer. 

Here is a sample of the opening 
dialogue that would ensue—and 
still does—at the first meeting of 
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the Pabst salesman and_ the 
dealer : 

Salesman: “Do you like cheese, 
sir?” 

Dealer: “Sure I do.” 

Salesman: “Have a taste of this. 
It was made by Pabst. You hadn’t 
heard Pabst was putting out 
cheese, had you?” 

Dealer: “Say, don’t talk cheese 
to me. I’ve got plenty of it. It 
dries up on me and I lose money. 
No more brands of cheese for 
me.” 

Salesman: “This won’t dry out. 
Taste it. I know cheese and I 
want you to know how good 
Pabst’s brand is.” 

If some customers come in the 
store during the colloquy they are 
invited to sample the cheese also. 

“Usually,” says Mr. Moller, 
“the dealer consents to having 
some of the cheese sent him 
through his jobber. When we 
started out we had no jobbers. 
Yet from the very beginning we 
never took an order unless it was 
to be sent through a jobber. 

“When you approach a jobber 
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with a handful of bona fide orders 
for your product it isn’t going to 
take any argument to induce him 
to carry a stock. At least it 
worked out this way in our case. 
And when we thus got pri- 
mary distribution in a jobbing 
centre we would begin a strong 
advertising campaign in the news- 
papers. We are following this 
plan now, reaching out into the 
country district by district, get- 
ting distribution through the job- 
ber by approaching the dealer 
first, and then consolidating the 
gains and building up the market 
through a continuous advertising 
program. 

“We found and are finding to 
our very lively satisfaction that 
the name of ‘Pabst’ is an asset. In 
our many years as manufacturers 
and sellers of beer we gained a 
certain prestige which now we are 
transferring to other classes of 
merchandise. Whatever may be 
one’s views as to the right or 
wrong of prohibition, regard- 
less of his attitude toward beer 
as an article of commerce it will 
be generally recognized, I think, 
that to sell beer successfully and 
on a high plane—as we think we 
did it—requires the application of 
the same general selling principles 
as would be used in merchandising 
almost any other kind of goods. 
The difference comes in the ap- 
plication of the methods. Selling 
is selling and merchandise is 
merchandise. 

“Some of our best beer sales- 
men of the old days are now turn- 
ing in the greatest volume of 
cheese orders. Our beer was 
backed up by the Pabst name, 
which stood for quality and was 
constantly kept before the people 
through advertising. The same 
thing applies to our cheese and 
our other products.” 

The Pabst corporation has been 
in the cheese business only two 
years. In selling more than 10,- 
000,000 pounds of cheese last year, 
it established itself with the 
retailers, and in turn with the job- 
bers, throughout the central por- 
tion of the country. Inasmuch as 
it is now getting fairly under way 
with the new enterprise and has 
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made arrangements for a con- 
tinuous inflow of the right kind of 
cheese it expects to double this 
figure during 1924. Its advertis- 
ing outlay will be planned in those 
proportions. 

of which, it will be gen- 
erally agreed, is a great deal better 
than letting a fine brewery prop 
erty go to rack and ruin or sell- 
ing it for the well-known song, as 
has been done in several cases re- 
cently. 

A brewery property in a South. 
ern city, representing an_ initial 
investment of more than $5,000- 
000 was sold a couple of months 
ago for $375,000. In the light of 
the Pabst experience this seems to 
be a tragedy that could have heen 
averted by getting something to 
sell and then putting some real 
merchandising pressure behind it, 





Supplee-Wills-Jones 1924 
Program 


The Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Gold Medal milk 
and Supplee ice cream, will use large 
space in newspapers of that territory, 
outdoor advertising, car cards, and 
some direct mail during 1924, Prinrt- 
ERS’ InK is advised by J. Leslie Rupert, 
advertising manager. A portion of the 
newspaper advertising will be placed 
by the B. MacKenney Company, 
Philadelphia advertising agency. This 
agency also handles the outdoor adver- 
tising which covers the territory within 
a sixty-mile radius. 





Woolworth Further Reduces 
Good-Will Valuation 


The board of directors of F. W. Wool: 
worth & Company, have voted to reduce 
the good-will item on the company’s 
balance sheet from $30,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000, by appropriating $10,000,000 
from the profit and loss account. Late 
in 1922 the company reduced its good- 
will item from $50,000,000 to $30,000,- 
000. It is the purpose of the com- 
pany to reduce good-will to the value of 
tangible leaseholds, which amounted to 
$12,000,000, at the end of 1922. 





General Motors Buys 
Armstrong Spring Company 


The General Motors Corporation has 
acquired the property and assets of the 
Armstrong Spring Company of Flint, 
Mich. This plant will be operated as 
the Armstrong Spring Division of the 
General Motors Corporation with 
Armstrong as general manager. 
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AVE you ever consulted 

your dealers as to what 
media they prefer? Their point 
of view isimportant. They know 
the media that sell goods for 
them. Knowing theirchoice and 
heeding it you have a better 
chance to sell them your goods, 
because theyare with you. Cycles 
of color pages look good to you, 
but do they to the dealer—the 
man you must sell first, before 
your goods can reach the con- 
sumer? Doesn’t the dealer 
rather “see through” these port- 
folios of periodical advertising 
and realize that their real pur- 
pose is not to sell the consumer 
but to sell him? Wouldn’t you 
be wary under the same circum- 
stances? 


“Assure us a demand for your 
roduct and we'll buy it,” dealers 

ve a habit of saying. They’re 
interested, of course, but they don’t 
respond with their cash and shelf- 
room to an ephemeral demand that 
you are “going to create.” Time 
after time dealers who have bought 
goods on the strength of periodical 
publication advertising ios sent 
nate requests to the manu- 
acturer to please run some news- 
paper copy to help them get the 
goods off their shelves. 


— get results immediately 
—actual sales. Dealers know it 
from experience because they use 
newspapers. Why not take a lesson 
from them ? 


Here in Indianapolis dealers in 
every line of business recently re- 
sponded to a questionnaire sent out 
by an advertising agency, with an 
overwhelming preference for news- 
paper space. If you enter the 
Indianapolis market, the dealers 
must sell your product. News- 
paper advertising will help sell the 
dealers, but, what is more impor- 
tant, it will help sell the goods for 


them. 


The same dealers in the same 
questionnaire gave the same over- 
whelming preference for The 
Indianapolis News over other 
papers in the territory that they 
gave for newspapers over all other 
media. We have the exact figures, 
here in The News office. Write 
for them. Write to Frank T. 
Carroll, Advertising Manager of 
The Indianapolis News, or to Dan 
A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd Street, 
New York representative, or to 
J. E. Lutz, The Tower Building, 


Chicago representative. 


You can’t get the full results out 
of a merchandising campaign in 
Indianapolis or the Indianapolis 
Radius until you know all ie 
The News and its influence in 
creating sales, 
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cAnnouncing The Incorporation 
of 
BETTER HOMES 
IN AMERICA 


a Homes in America was incorpor- 
ated in Wilmington, Delaware, on Decem- 
ber 28, 1923, as a public service corporation. 
The incorporators were Herbert Hoover, Dr. 
John M. Gries, Christian Herter, John A. Sell- 
and, Mrs. William Brown Meloney. 


It was only a little more than two years ago 
that the Better Homes movement was organized. 
Starting from eleven members, it has grown to 
a great national force for a better America. It 
now numbers thousands of workers in every 
State and in more than a thousand cities. 


Of the many demonstration homes which 
were completely furnished, equipped and dem- 
onstrated hundreds were especially built for the 
purpose. Millions of people visited these homes, 
millions more were reached by the campaigns. 
For the purpose of the Better Homes movement 
is to bring homes, better homes, to the attention 
of a home loving, home needing nation. America 
needs 700,000 homes. Hence the Better Homes 
movement. 


In appreciation of the Better Homes move 
ment and its far-reaching influence, The Laura 
Spellman Rockefeller Foundation is contributing 
one hundred thousand dollars a year for three 
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years to maintain the National Headquarters. 























Thus equipped, Better Homes in America, 
Incorporated, will carry on this great work 
which The Delineator initiated, developed and 
now turns over to the corporation. From its 
headquarters at Washington this new organi- 
zation will direct and supervise thousands of 
demonstrations — not only during this year’s 
campaign, but in the years to come. 





Board of Directors 
¥ 
HERBERT HOOVER, President 
(Secretary of Commerce) 
MISS GRACE ABBOTT 
(Director of the 
United States Children’s Bureau) 
DONN BARBER 
(Fellow, American Institute of Architects 
Director, 
The Delineator’s Home Building Dept.) 
EDWIN H. BROWN 
(Chairman, Small House Committee 


American Institute of Architects) 


JOHN M. GRIES 
(Director Division of Building and Housing, 
Department of Commerce) 


CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 
(Director, The Child Health Association) 
MRS. WILLIAM BROWN MELONEY 

(Former Secretary, Better Homes in America 
Editor of The Delincator) 
GEORGE W. WILDER 

(President, 
The Butterick Publishing Company) 
DR. JAMES FORD, Executive Director 


(Professor Social Ethics and Economics, 
Harvard University) 
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Absolutely and 


Positively 


If you want a porterhouse steak for dinner, you 
do not buy a whole side of beef in order to get it. A 
man would soon go bankrupt who tried to keep his 
family fed by such extravagant marketing. It is the 
wise merchant who avoids a like error in buying 
circulation. If he wants to secure the attention of a 
public interested in imported luxuries, period furni- 
ture, oriental rugs, or high-priced quality goods of 
any sort, he does not pay the price for a million of 
readers, whose buying capacity falls short of these 
commodities, in order to reach the hundred thou- 












sand who have the means to purchase. Instead he 





buys class circulation, and pays only for readers 
whom he has a chance to sell. That is why mer- 
chants with such goods to sell advertise in THE 
POST when they want to talk to potential custom- 
ers in Chicago and its suburbs. THE POST covers 
the field of buyers who look at quality before they 
ask the price. 


6 é i rN ( It Pays to Advertise in a 
er up Newspaper Read by the 












Class of People Financially 
Able to Become Good 
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Canada Spending Half-Million 
Dollars to Attract New 


Citizens 


Advertisements 


How 


Are Made to Fit In with Government’s Selective 


Immigration Policy 


By Bertram R. Brooker 


At the last session of the 
Canadian Parliament $500,000 
was appropriated for an adver- 
tising campaign that is to be 
practically world-wide in scope, 
with the object of attracting new 
and worth-while citizens to the 
Dominion, 

The advertising is to appear 
principally in agricultural pmbli- 


cations, in the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, Norway, 


Sweden, Denmark, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, parts of Russia, and pos- 
sibly in certain sections of India. 

The campaign in the United 
States has already begun. Over 
120 agricultural. mediums are 
being used. 

The campaign for Great Bri- 
tain has been prepared, but has 
not yet been approved. The copy 
is entirely different from that ap- 
pearing in the United States, and 
will commence in British farm 
papers and newspapers toward 
the end of February. The cam- 
paigns in other European coun- 
tries will not be planned until 
after the coming session of the 
Dominion Parliament. 

There are three principal fac- 
tors which, in conjunction, have 
made possible this extensive ad- 
vertising plan. 

In the first place, Canada re- 
alizes that agriculture is “out of 
step” with the other industries 
on which its prosperity depends. 
For a country that is so largely 
agricultural, and with millions of 
acres of good farm lands still to 
be settled, the growth of agri- 
culture has not kept pace with 
the progress registered in other 
industries. Too many immigrants 
have stayed in the cities and 
towns, while a great many 
others have gone on the land 





merely as “wheat-miners,” with 
the result that agricultural pro- 
duction of a profitable character 
has not increased to the extent 
warranted by the favorable farm- 
ing conditions Canada offers. 

The realization of this situation 
probably would not have been 
sufficient, alone, to arouse the 
Government to decisive action, 
had it not been for the fact that 
two alert and progressive business 
men are now in charge of the De- 
partment of Immigration and 
Colonization. The Hon. J. A. 
Robb is the minister, and W. J. 
Egan, the deputy minister; both 
practical men, backed by a com- 
plete working organization such 
as Canada has never had before. 
These two men, who constitute 
the second factor in the situation, 
have been able to persuade the 
Government that paid publication 
advertising is the most effective 
method of getting the kind of 
immigrants Canada wants. 

The third factor is the estab- 
lished success and usefulness of 
the Soldiers’ Settlement Board, 
which provides a ready-made or- 
ganization to take care of the 
immigrants who respond to the 
advertising, to assist them in get- 
ting settled on the land, and to 
see that they embark upon the 
most profitable forms of produc- 
tion according to their capital, ex- 
perience, and the conditions of 
the district in which they settle. 

The campaign which these three 
factors have brought into ex- 
istence is by no means a whole- 
sale bid for any and every kind 
of immigrant, It is based on a 


“selective” immigration policy 
which is in many respects very 
different from the policy of the 


United States. 


Canada divides prospective im- 
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migrants into three classes and 
sets up a system of tests which 
become more stringent in  pro- 
portion to the weets “aliena- 
tion” from Anglo-Saxon _ blood, 
ideals and temperament. In the 
first category are classed British 
and United States citizens, who 
are asked to pass only a slight 
examination. In the second are 
the natives of Northern European 
countries, such as those already 
mentioned, where advertising is 
to be conducted. In this class the 
examination is stiffer, and quali- 
fications must be of a character 
that assures the authorities that 
the immigrant will immediately 
become a useful and self-support- 
ing citizen. 

The rest of the world 
braced in the third class. 

Even within these limits the ad- 
mission of immigrants is. still 
further restricted by current in- 
ternal conditions. Unless there is 


is em- 


work for immigrants of a certain. 


occupational class they are re- 
jected, whether or not they can 
pass the tests established. Far from 
forbidding immigrants to enter 
who have arranged a job for them- 
selves in advance, the Canadian 
authorities let very few workers 
into the Dominion unless they are 
practically assured of employ- 
ment. Nearly 75 per cent of the 
people presenting themselves at 
Canada’s portals are ticketed 
through to actual jobs. The per- 
centage, in the case of immigrants 
from the United States, is even 
higher. Almost all of them are 
on their way to a job or a farm, 
already awaiting them within 
Canada’s borders. 

Clerks, shopkeepers, in fact, 
traders of all kinds, are frowned 
upon. Canada wants people who 
will get out on the land or into 
the factories and produce. The 
flow of industrial workers is reg- 
ulated by employment conditions 
in the various trades. If the em- 
ployment bureaus conducted 
throughout the Dominion by the 
Department of Labor are able to 
report a surplus of labor in a 
given industry, instructions are 
issued to the officials at ports of 
entry, restricting or refusing ad- 
mission to workers in that par- 
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ticular occupational group. Thus, 
in respect to such groups, 
Canada’s “quota” restrictions, if 
they may be called so, are ex- 
tremely flexible and constantly 
changing. As many as. three 
Orders-in-Council. a month are 
often issued, changing some detail 
of the quota. 

Agriculturalists, 
always welcome, 
sought, Canada never _ gets 
enough of them; but even when 
it has been decided to use exten- 
sive advertising and go out and 
get them, the “selective” aspect of 
the Government’s immigration 
policy is not overlooked. 


however, are 
and indeed 


THE CAMPAIGN’S PURPOSE OUTLINED 


W. M. Chisholm, an agricul- 
tural college graduate and an ad- 
vertising agency executive, who 
is directing the campaign for the 
Government, outlined for 
Printers’ INK the aim of the 
advertising in this fashion: 

“We are after farmer-immi- 
grants. That is the sole purpose 
of this particular campaign. But 
we don’t want settlers who will 
be satisfied to take chances on a 
one-crop system. We shave 
enough ‘wheat-miners’ in the 
country now. Our purpose is to 
show prospective immigrants that 
Canada is much more than a 
wheat-growing country ; that 
money can be made here out of 
diversified farming. 

“It is not necessary to paint the 
lily. We have plenty of facts; 
facts about our lands, about our 


produce and the prizes they carry 
off at the international shows, 
about our railroads with their 
greatest mileage per capita in 
the world, about our low freight 
rates, about our elevators. There 
is no need for us to enter into 
contentions, arguments or dam- 


comparisons, We _have 
to sell Canada as it is, and 
as we know it; and that has really 
never been done before. The 
moving pictures of our mountains 
and our fur-bearing territories, 
that have been circulated all over 
the world, have given everybody 
a false impression of Canada. 
Our job is to correct that im- 
pression, to show the possibilities 
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N MILLINERY advertising, Vogue 
carries more lineage than all other 
women’s magazines combined ¥ @ 


This is one of sixteen impor- 
tant classifications in which 
Vogue leads the women’s field. 


VOGUE 


One of the Condé Nast Group 


Photo by Steichen: © Vogue 
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here for diversified production. 

“Our first advertisement in the 
United States campaign wa§s in 
the nature of a herald. It was 
headed—‘A New Nation Calls 
for People’-—and the figure of 
Lloyd George, who has so recently 
toured that country, as well as 
our own, was used to attract at- 
tention, and his remark about the 
establishment of Canada’s nation- 
hood was brought to add dignity 
and prestige to the appeal. 

“The second advertisement fea- 
tured the Prince of Wales, not 
only because his recent visit to 
Canada was followed pretty 
closely in the United States, but 
because his choice of Alberta as 
a place to establish a ranch is 
really of immense significance to 
stock-raisers throughout the con- 


tinent. England is the world- 
centre of high-class breeding 
stock, and the Prince will cer- 


tainly make his ranch the dis- 
tributing centre of the very best 
livestock in America. 

“Prince Eric of Denmark is 
featured in the third advertise- 
ment. 

“From this start we shall carry 
on, featuring the various diversi- 
fied industries possible on our 
sheep-raising, fruit-growing, the 
farms — _beef-raising, dairying, 
cultivation of certified seeds, and 


oO on, 

“Each of these advertisements 
carries the phrase—‘Come_ to 
Canada. Richer Soil. Cheaper 
Lands.’—and also a coupon which 
can be used for obtaining liter- 
ature about Canada. Two books, 
one devoted to farming in Eastern 
Canada and the other to Canada 
West, were prepared by the Im- 
migration Department some time 
ago, and are frequently revised. 


We are inviting prospective 
settlers to send for these. A 
series of follow-up letters has 


been prepared which will go out 
from the Department, upon re- 
ceipt of inquiries, while other 
literature and letters of a more 
individual character will be sent 
out from the eighteen representa- 
tives of the Government and the 
railways who are already estab- 
lished in the principal centres of 
the United States. 
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“Each advertisement, too, men- 
tions the facilities offered through 
salaried Government officials for 
getting suitably located. This ser- 
vice to settlers is made possible 
by the existence of the Soldiers’ 
Settlement Board, which was 
established in 1917 to take care 
of returned men, and having prac- 
tically served its usefulness in 
this respect, is now able to utilize 
its data, experience and organiza- 
tion for the benefit of civilian 
settlers from other countries. 


GOVERNMENT LOANS MONEY TO HELP 
SETTLERS 

“The record of the Board is 

one that should appeal strongly 


to the incoming farmer-immi- 
grant. After making a survey of 


all the available lands in Canada, 
and charting the most desirable 
districts to be settled, the Board 
proceeded to help returned sol- 
diers to establish themselves on 
the land. In the first place, when 
the men proved their qualifica- 
tions, money was loaned to them 
for the purpose of getting started. 
A total of $91,904,000 was loaned 
by the Government in this way. 
Then, under the direction of 150 
supervisors, stationed throughout 
the country, the would-be farmers 
were advised as to the most 
favorable locations, and instructed 
as to the kind of crops and live- 
stock that would be most success- 
ful in the district chosen. 

“A total of 28,472 farms, aver- 
aging 176 acres each, have been 
settled in this way, at an average 
cost per acre of $20.62; and over 
90 per cent of these soldier 
settlers, under the direction and 
advice of supervisors who are¢ 
trained agriculturalists, have made 
a success of farming and are 
paying back their obligations. 
Each supervisor has an average 
of 146 settlers to care for; and 
it is these trained men, now co 
operating with the Department of 
Immigration, with the practical 
experience gained through estab- 
lishing nearly 30,000 young 
farmers on the land, who are 
now available to assist the set- 
tlers brought into the country 
by this extensive advertising cam- 
paign.” 
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One of Tour Best Salesmen 











Does Not Speak English 


This salesman is Ingenieria Internacional (In- 
ternational Engineering), a monthly publication 
printed in Spanish in the United States, and read 
and referred to wherever Latin-American indus- 
try is located. It is built on the basis of paid 
circulation and is read by the leading industrial 
executives, engineers, importers and dealers in 
machinery and equipment throughout the twenty- 
two Spanish language countries of the world. 


















Ingenieria Internacional is more than a publi- 
cation, however. It is a builder of international 
markets for American manufacturers. For more 
than three years it has persistently and deter- 
minedly carried to Latin-America and Spain the 
superiority of American-made industrial and en- 
gineering machinery and equipment. 

Month by month it is moulding the buying 
habits of over 8,000 industrial leaders. Its ad- 
vertising pages are their buyers’ guides. 


During 1923 the total exports of the United 
States to Latin America have been over seven 
hundred million dollars in value. 

What wiii be your share of this market in 


1924? 


INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


Tenth New York 





Avenue at 36th Street, 
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nother 


* This gain is all the 
more significant in 
vi w of t:e f ct that 
the retail selling price 
of the Sunday Globe- 
De 2mocrat was increas 
ed from 5 cents to 10 
cents on August 5, 
1923. 


Globe- 


Largest Daily 


St. Ps Richards, 7 - - New York 
Gay's Osborn, - - - - - Chicago 


Scolaro, - a a Detroit 











1924 
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HE average net paid circulation of the Daily 
and Sunday Globe-Democrat for 1923 broke 
the records of all previous years. 


The S:nday average was 275,020—an increase of 
* 35,354 over 1922. The Daily average was 215,089 
—an increase of 15,723 over 1922. 


So St. Louis’ largest daily is larger than ever before. 


This means, for the reader, a better Globe- Democrat, 
as evidenced by the growing demand for the news and 
features of this paper. 


And for the advertiser it means greater value for his 
advertising dollars. It means greater and increasing 
coverage throughout St. Louis and its district—the 
famous 4oth State. 


in the goth State 


C. Geo. Krogness, ° ° San Francisco 
Dodand Agency, Ltd “-° od e London 
ssoc. American Newsrapers, - Paris 
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New Orleans 
-a one-paper city 


More and more national advertisers are ranking New 
Orleans and trading area—chief market of the prosper- 
ous South—among the outstanding markets where profit- 
able results may be obtained at a single cost. The 
Times-Picayune’s dominant and growing supremacy in 
total circulation and concentrated circulation makes it 
possible to reach by far the greater percentage of worth- 
while homes through one medium. 





The Times-Picayune in 1923 had 222 exclusive national 
advertising accounts, including many of the best known 
in the United States. No other New Orleans paper had 
one-tenth as many. The figures exclude proprietary medi- 
cine advertising, which The Times-Picayune censors rig- 
idly; and automotive advertising, most of which in New 
Orleans is placed jointly by the manufacturer and the local 
representative. 


Che Cimes- Picayune 


@i :FIRST FOR THE sourH fp 








Represented in New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta 
by Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., and in Los Angeles and San Francisco by 
R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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Farm Market Blues Turn into Paean 
of Confidence 


Manufacturers and Farmers in Conference at Chicago Ask for More 
Business in Government and Less Government in Business 
as Marketing Situation Clears 


OME of the shadows of preju- 

dice and misunderstanding 
which have hung ominously over 
farming and farm markets van- 
ished when several hundred 
manufacturers and farmers got 
together at Chicago last week. 
For two days they threshed out 
their problems, deciding at the 
end of the conference that fun- 
damentally their interests are 
identical At the close of their 
sessions they adopted a resolution 
opposing the fixing of prices of 
agricultural or other commodities 
by the Government. 

Just as the convention closed 
the research department of the 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion issued its report that farmers 
for the crop year ending July, 
1924, will have net cash receipts 
of over $600,000,000 more than for 
the year preceding. This report, 
while not officially a part of the 
farmer-manufacturer convention, 
lent color and_ stability to the 
clams made by farmers present 


that agriculture is readjusting 
itself and is proceeding on an 
orderly business basis. Cotton, 


dairy products, poultry and corn 
are the commodities which are 
chiefly responsible for the stronger 
cash position of the farmer today. 

Looking at him nationally the 
farmer’s cash receipts are back at 
somewhere near the 1920 figure. 
His fixed charges during 1923 
showed a downward tendency, so 
that during 1924 he will have 
about $7,000,000,000 to spend for 
equipment, living expenses and 
reduction of indebtedness, accord- 
ing to the Farm Bureau’s analysis. 
Something of this improved situa- 
tion was evident in and responsible 
for the convention’s refusal to 
look to will-o’-the-wisp political 
measures for relief. In one of 
the resolutions adopted the farm- 
ers and manufacturers, without 
mincing words, put themselves on 
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record as flatly opposed to the 
Government ownership of rail- 
roads, mines, public utilities, farms 
or factories. 

“We denounce all legislative 
projects designed to impair prop- 
erty rights and deprive the indus- 
trious and the thrifty of the fruits 
of their toil and self-denial,” said 
another resolution which exploded 
some of the theories regarding the 
slightly rouged doctrines said to 
have been gaining a foothold on 
the farm in the last few years. 
“Less Government in business and 
more business in Government is 
what the American farmer wants 
and is looking for,” said one of 
the leading farm representatives at 
the convention. Later on _ his 
words were written into one of 
the resolutions adopted. 

Naturally topics such as taxa- 
tion, rail and marine transporta- 
tion, co-operative marketing and 
immigration came in for long dis- 
cussion. John M. Kelley, of Bar- 
aboo, Wis., vice-president of the 
National. Holstein Association, 
said that farmers are looking for 
a solution of their marketing 
problems in methods which are 
sadly out of date. He urged the 
adoption of modern merchandis- 
ing and advertising plans such as 
are being used by large, successful 
industrial organizations. Ira C. 
Copley, of Aurora, IIl., said that 
the farmer must inevitably reach 
the conclusion that a tax on final 
sales offers the safest and fairest 
form of tax for him. 

The financial position of the 
farmer is bound to be easier and 
his buying power increased as the 
population of the United States 
becomes increasingly urban and 
business competition continues to 
grow more intense, F. Edson 
White, president of Armour and 
Company, told the convention. 
Improvements in the marketing 
of farm products will never come 
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through revolutionary processes, 
he said, but by gradual growth. 

“In order to make money, the 
manufacturer must produce a 
commodity for which there is a 
demand corresponding to his vol- 
ume of production,’ said Mr. 
White. “He must operate effi- 
ciently with the right kind of ma- 
terials and machinery; he must 
keep his overhead in line with 
volume; and he must secure the 
right kind of selling organization. 
Failure may result from de- 
ficiency in any of these items. 
The manufacturer may struggle 
along, except in times of stress, 
with production and plant meth- 
ods that are not up to date, with 
operating. processes that are in- 
efficient and with costs too near 
to selling prices to admit of sur- 
vival in the face of price depres- 
sion. Finally, a manufacturer 
may invest in equipment far too 
expensive in proportion to -pros- 
pects of sale or may show poor 
judgment in choosing the time and 
place for disposing of his goods. 
The situation is much the same 
with the farmer. 

“The marketing of farm prod- 
ucts is the feature in farm opera- 
tions with which the farmers most 
commonly find fault, largely be- 
cause it involves the activities of 
men and agencies other than 
themselves who are easily exposed 
to criticism. The road from the 
producer to the consumer has been 
lengthened considerably in recent 
years. This condition is partly due 
to the evolution of the economic 
structure of the country, but it 
has been accentuated by the more 
exacting requirements of the con- 
sumer for a high-grade and ex- 
pertly processed product delivered 
at his house with the least ex- 
penditure of effort on his part. 

“The services of large numbers 
of agencies and men are required 
to attain this result, each of which 
involves a separate cost and the 
total of which becomes a very im- 
pressive item in the consumer’s 
price for the finished product. 
The most important requirement 
in marketing, viewed by the pro- 
ducer as well as the consumer, is 
that the road from the one to 
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the other be as direct and eco- 
nomical as is consistent with wide- 
spread, efficient and high quality 
service. 

“The first problem in a direct 
and economical service involves 
the transportation from the farm 
to the first place of sale, including 
generally hauling and _ railroad 
transportation. The second prob- 
lem involves the sale of the prod- 
ucts to the processor or other 
agency at the central markets. In 
the case of most agricultural prod- 
ucts, this sale is conducted by an 
experienced and expert sales agent 
who operates on a commission or 
brokerage basis. The third prob- 
lem involves the thorough process- 
ing of the raw farm products, so 
that they attain a condition suit- 
able for the immediate use of the 
consuming public. Most of the 
agricultural staples require certain 
definite steps of manufacture. 
After processing comes distribu- 
tion. 

“Mere transportation does not 
cover the full problem of distri- 
bution. To insure prompt and 
efficient service, wholesale and re- 
tail markets are scattered all over 
the country. The distributing 
problem in large concerns requires 
the most painstaking attention to 
details and an efficient selling or- 
ganization that will reach every 
locality in the country. This sys- 
tem involves a cost which must 
be covered by the ultimate price, 
but it adds effectively to the con- 
venience of the buyers, insures the 
delivery of fresh products of the 
desired grade and _ practically 
guarantees the selling of each 
product at the point where it can 
receive the highest price. 

“The last step on the road from 
the producer to the consumer is 
the retail store. Retailing involves 
heavy costs. Even the carriage of 
the goods to the home cannot be 
performed without a remunera- 
tion, while the matter of weekly 
or monthly bills instead of a cash 
transaction places an overhead 
charge on the public as a whole 
that is not normally appreciated. 
When the farmer objects to re- 
ceiving only a dollar for a bushel 
of wheat, when it brings $9 in 
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VEN MERE MAN knows the intense 
interest every woman takes in her first 
spring hat. 


Yet her first spring hat is simply a symbol— 


A symbol of her intense interest in every new 
spring fashion. 


That is why the Spring Fashion -issues of 
Harper’s Bazar are unusually good issues 
for an advertiser to use. 


For they go to the smartest women of Amer- 
ica at a time when their buying instincts are 
in full play. 

April is the Annual Spring 


Fashion Number of Harper’s 
Basar. Forms close Feb. 25th. 


Harpers Basar 


2/ IN LONDON 6fr. IN PARIS 
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the form of bread, he overlooks 
entirely the fact that he is not 
performing the service that the 
consumer demands and is willing 
to pay for, and that other people 
are performing this service with 
expensive equipment and expert 
artisans. 

“We have had marketing inves- 
tigations without number; most 
of them political, a few of them 
economic. Perhaps they all have 
served a useful purpose, the politi- 
cal ones in directing attention to 
the problem and the economic ones 
in giving a real foundation of 
knowledge. It is to the interest 
of the general public that it know 
what the steps in marketing and 
distribution are and what it costs 
to perform each of them. The 
further one goes into such an eco- 
nomic study on a national or an 
international basis, the more fully 
he comes to appreciate the real ef- 
fectiveness of the present market- 
ing system.” 

The convention at Chicago 
adopted a platform of thirteen 
planks which will be presented to 
President Coolidge and Congress. 
It also decided on a permanent 
farmer-manufacturer committee 
to foster the solution of common 
problems by co-operative effort. 





New York “News” Staff 
Changes 


Harold B. Sherwood, recently Eastern 
advertising representative of the New 
York News, has been made national ad- 
vertising manager in charge of both 
Eastern and Western offices. Lee J. 
Mohr, formerly on the local staff in 
the New York office has been appointed 
Western advertising representative at 
Chicago, succeeding the late Martin W. 
Gurnea. Ben L. Moyer, of the national 
advertising staff, has been appointed 
Eastern advertising representative. 





Dress Account for Doremus 
Agency 

ne § Kennedy, New York, woman’s 

apparel, has placed its advertising ac- 

count with Doremus & Company, New 
York advertising agency. 


J. C. Penney Sales Increase 


The J. C. Penney Company, chain 
stores, reports sales for 1923 of 
$62,188,978, which compares with $49,- 
035,729: for 1922, representing an in- 
crease of 26.8 per cent. 
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Ask Associated Retail 


Advertisers to Convention 

The National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation, throu: Gordon Schonfarber, 
chairman of its advertising . has 
invited the Associated Retail Advertisers 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, to attend its thirteenth an- 
nual convention to be held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on February 5, 6, 
7 and 8. 

Theodore G. Morgan, president of 
the Associated Retail Advertisers, will 
address the advertising group on “Store 
Expansion—An_ Advertising Policy to 
Meet It,” on February 7. Mrs. John 
Dickinson Sherman, vice-president of 
the General Federation of omen’s 
Clubs, will speak on ‘‘What_ the 
Woman Expects of the Retailer.” Dr. 
Ww. ki Hindley will talk on “Getting 
the Retailer Over to the Public.” 

Topics scheduled for discussion in- 
clude: ‘‘Can the Cost of Distribution Be 
Lowered and How?”, “Is e a Rea- 
sonable Limit to What the Public May 
Expect in Service?”, “Honest Merchan- 
dising and Advertising,” and “Taxes 
= They Affect the Price of Merchan- 
ise.”” 

The ateetning umes will hold a 
group session on February 7. A round 
table discussion on “Merchandising for 
1924” will be held on February 8. 





American Institute of Steel 


Construction to Meet 

The American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction will hold its annual meeting at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on January 23 and 24. 
Among the speakers who will address 
the convention are James A. Emery, 
legislative representative of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the 
National Industrial Council, Washing- 
ton; Russell R. Whitman, president, the 
New York Commercial; John G. Jones, 
vice-president, Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute, New York and H. J. Kenner, 
——* New York Better Business 
uréau. An invitation also has been 
extended to Dr. Julius Klein, director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


Carroll B. Merritt to Address 


Business Publishers 

Carroll B. Merritt, general manager 
of Scribner’s Magazine, and Earle W. 
Bachman, director of new business for 
“The Quality Group,’ will tell how 
the latter organization presents its case 
to advertising agencies and to adver- 
tisers, at a meeting of the New York 
Business Publishers Association, Inc., 
to be held at the Machinery Club, New 
York, on January 25. The topic of the 
evening is: “Selling Your Service.” 








Skate Account -for Thornton 
Purkis 


S. E. Ballard, Toronto, manufac- 
turer of skates, who is conducting a 
campaign in newspapers, has placed his 
account with Thornton Purkis, Toronto 
advertising agent. 
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Comparison of 1922 and 1923 
lineage figures of Minneapolis 
newspapers reflects strikingly 
the ever-growing preference for 
The Journal, which in 1923 
gained in every classification 
while the second paper lost in 
two classifications and gained 
less than The Journal in a 
third. The Journal gains were: 
Local 262,131 lines; National, 
154,964; Classified, 262,000, 
and Total Rotogravure, 14,584 
lines. The total Journal gain 
was 679,127 lines. 


THE 
JOURNAL 


epresented in New York, Chicago, 4 
Rerrentee 6D *Mara & Ormsbee, I 
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The Plain Dealer Has the BUYERS 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
has 


Reader Coitidence 


and 
Advertiser Confidence 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 


Resu l Rie Both Daily and Sunday 
LARGEST ADVERTISING VOLUME 


19,211,808 lines in 1923 


J. B. WOODWARD 
110 E. 42nd St., 
New York 
WOODWARD & KELLY 

ri Bidg., Chicago 


@ Arts Bldg., Detroit | I Medium I Cost 
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What is the BEST Proof 
of Reader Confidence? 


Surely—automobile owners (of all makes of cars) con- 
stitute a fair (to all) class of newspaper readers. 


Over 68% of Cuyahoga County automobile owners 
admit the Plain Dealer is their preferred choice. 74% 
of the same group prefer the Sunday Plain Dealer. 


What is the BEST Proof 
of Advertiser Confidence? 


Facts proven by Figures! For national advertisers investigate before 
they invest. 


Out of a total of 1800 national advertising accounts appearing in ALL 
Cleveland newspapers in 1923, The Plain Dealer carried 1532—35% 


896 of these accounts appeared in The Plain Dealer EXCLUSIVELY! 


Over 49% 


There’s no mystery as to why the Plain Dealer 
always carries as much National Advertising as ALL 
other Cleveland newspapers COMBINED! 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Times Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 








Lr Will Sell It 


» Dealer 


742 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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A Bed-Time Story 
of the Little Advertising 
Appropriation 





A Tale Told in the Program for 
the 1924 Banquet of the Poor 
Richard Club for the Purpose of 
Pointing the Moral: “A Child 
Labor Law for Small Advertis- 
ing Appropriations” 

prem upon a time, dear chil- 

dren, there was a plump little 
advegtising appropriation. While 
it wasn’t unusually big, its doting 
parent, the Advertiser, like par- 
ents always have, and always will, 
thought it was the biggest Adver- 
tising Appropriation in the world. 

And he would boast of it in 

Rotary Club, in the Union League, 

and on the First Tee. 

In fact, he talked so much 
about it, and boasted so of its size 
and strength, that it quite turned 
the head of this little Advertising 
Appropriation until finally it be- 
gan to believe it was probably 
more money than there was in the 
world. 

And the neighbors and friends. 
hearing the Advertiser boast of 
his wonderful child, started com- 
ing to him saying, “Won’t you let 
this wonderful boy come and help 
us do This, That, and The Other 
Thing?” 

Now, originally the Advertiser, 
like all good parents, had planned 
that his son should grow up and 
help him in his own business. But 
he was so proud of his boy’s abil- 
ity and had boasted so much of it 
that he was ashamed to refuse 
these requests for help. So he 
patted the little Advertising Ap- 
propriation on the head and said, 
“Run along, Sonny, and help these 
good friends of Father. It won’t 
take much time, and after you’re 
through, we’ll talk about my busi- 
ness.” 

So the little Advertising Appro- 

priation, though it much pre- 

ferred working with its own dear 

Daddy, trotted dutifully away and 

began doing This, That, and The 

Other Thing. 

Time passed, as it always does 
if you only leave it alone, and the 
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Advertiser was in the middle of 

Big Job, pretty ~ badly over- 
worked, when suddenly he real- 
ized that his big, bright boy might 
help him. But when he looked 
around to find him, he couldn’t see 
him anywhere, so he sent his 
stenographer out to find the little 
Advertising Appropriation — for 
good stenographers always know 
everything. 

So, by and by, the stenographer 
came back and said, “Please, Mr. 
Advertiser, I found your little 
Advertising Appropriation, but he’s 
too busy to come right now. He'll 
come as soon as he can.” 

“What do you mean, he’s too 
busy ?—I’m his father, that young 
man had better do what I tell him.” 

“But, please, Mr. Advertiser, he 
is doing what you told him. He’s 
buying silver-plated pencils for 
the Dealers, Co-Operative Calen- 
dars, that elaborate Fiftieth An- 
niversary Book that shows Grand- 
father’s Picture, running that 
special Good-Will Campaign in the 
Honolulu Wheeze that’s owned by 
your old schoolmate, Mr. Graftem 
Hall, those special 6 

“Never mind, I remember now. 
But those won’t take him so very 
long. They’re just little things. 
He said he’d come as soon as he 
could. When will that be?” 
“Next Year.” 


“Trade” and “Mark’’ Still 
Have Their Whiskers 


SmitH_ BrorHers 
Poucuxeepsig, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 


We are in receipt of your letter of 
January 14, wherein you state that 
someone in Rochester sent you a news- 
paper clipping that Smith Brothers had 
shaved off their whiskers and you asked 
if it was based on facts. 

We assure you that we have not 
changed our trade-mark in any way, 
shape or form nor do we intend to. The 
clipping you referred to was evidently 
gotten from a New York newspaper 
when Mr. W. W. Smith sailed for Eu- 
rope a few weeks ago. Some of the 
New York papers had write-ups about 
him and called him one of the Smith 
Brothers and spoke of his having shaved 
recently. As far as this entering into 
our trade-mark in any way, shape or 
form, you can rest assured that. we 








have too much money invested in that 
trade-mark. to ever think of trimming off 
one whisker. 
Smita Broruers, Inc., 
. S. Bares, 
Advertising Manager. 
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“he Dd Order 
Changeth ” 


It used to be that “Presidential Year” was looked forward 
to by business men with grave concern —and with reason. 

New York had a way of calling in about all the circulating 
money in the country just before and during the election year, 
and as a result securities would shrink in value, banks would 
be without cash, and business would suffer accordingly. 

That meant a money panic, a shortage of cash. 

But that situation was changed when the Federal Reserve 
Banks came into being to keep the country’s money flowing 
smoothly and easily through the channels of business. 

New York is now powerless to create as it used to create 
“Presidential Year” money panics. 

So with business good, commodity prices high, labor earn- 
ing more than it ever earned before in history, and the stage 
set for the very peak of prosperity in 1924, it is the sheerest 
of folly to anticipate the old order of things next year. 

Little men and big are business cowards who with this 
knowledge chatter meaninglessly about “depression” and 
“hard times.” If they need their spines stiffened or their 
knowledge of basic facts brought up to date, let them send 
for a representative of this newspaper, which looks forward 
to 1924 as the most prosperous year in its history. 
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“T agree with The Evening. 
American that the ‘old order 
changeth’ and that we may feel 
secure against any hysterical 
upheavals, no matter how hot 
the political melee may wax 
next year,” says Oscar G. 
Foreman, banker. 


“T believe the general temper- 
ament of the American people 
is to disregard hysterical storm 
clouds. No, I don’t believe the 
presidential year is going to 
present any difficulties in our 
economic life.” — 

George Lytton Fr. 














“T look for the year 1924 to 
be a world-beater in a business 
sense and I don’t expect the 
political fight to interfere with 
business and the advancement 
of our country’s economic and 
industrial development.” — 

William Wrigley Fr. 





THE SUN RISES—THE COCK CROWS! 


Every morning, the old sun rises 
and the old cock crows. 

Life starts afresh. Crops grow; 
hens lay eggs. Human beings eat, 
wear out shoes, play, make love, 
work, spend money. 

You can’t stopthem—it’s nature’s 
will—and her instincts abhor the 
hocus pocus of man. She hews to 
the line of life, and the big obligation 
of life is supplying needs. 

One of the greatest hot beds of 
needs under the eye of the sun is 
Chicago, with four million people, 
seven hundred thousand families, 
within a radius of forty miles. 

During the presidential year of 
1924 the sun is going to rise and the 


cock to crow as usual, and nature 
will see to it that these four million 
do all the stunts of their ancestors— 
in fact a few more. 

It means a great turnover, and 
this rich, responsive Chicago market 
offers manufacturers a golden oppor- 
tunity for economical selling. 


With a circulation in excess of 
four hundred thousand, the largest 
in the evening field, the Chicago 
Evening American will put you and 
your wares right in the thick of it. 


Manufacturers who concentrate 
upon Chicago through the Chicago 
Evening American during 1924 need 
have no fear of inadequate distribu- 
tion or mounting sales costs. 
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Is Advertising Merchandise? 






Court Called Upon to Decide This Question in Wills Sainte Claire 
Bankruptcy Proceedings 


N a brief filed in behalf of two 

advertising agencies in a Fed- 
eral Court an endeavor has been 
made to show that advertising 
should be considered as merchan- 
dise. The case is one of bank- 
ruptcy; that of C. H. Wills & 
Company, manufacturers of the 
Wills Sainte Claire automobiles, 
and the advertising agencies are 
the Green, Fulton, Cunningham 
Company and Power, Alexander 
& Jenkins Company. 

This brief was filed by the legal 
firm of Clark, Emmons, Bryant & 
Klein in the District Court of the 
U. S. for the Eastern District of 
Michigan, Southern Division. The 
claims of these agencies arise out 
of a completed contract for adver- 
tising that had been ordered by 
C. H. Wills & Company. 

Before giving the attorneys’ 
arguments on why advertising 
should be considered as merchan- 
dise, certain essential facts must 
necessarily be given. 

These facts are: the amounts of 
the claims are not disputed by the 
receiver and the equities are fully 
conceded. The claims of the two 
agencies are entitled to priority 
with respect to time. Under a cer- 
tain agreement certain creditors of 
C. H. Wills & Company had 
agreed to subordinate their claims 
to certain future creditors, up to 
a certain amount; provided such 
creditors’ claims should arise from 
“merchandise actually supplied to 
C. H. Wills & Company.” 

It was after stating the fore- 
going facts that the brief said: 

“The only question before this 
Court is whether the advertising 
furnished by claimants was ‘mer- 
chandise actually supplicd to 
C. H. Wills & Company,’ and so 
entitled to priority. 

“It is the contention of the 
claimants that the advertising 
furnished by them was ‘merchan- 
dise’ and that it has actually been 
‘supplied’ and consequently their 
claims are entitled to priority un- 
der and by virtue of the terms of 
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the subordinating agreement be- 
fore mentioned.” 

‘In giving the arguménts for 
classifying advertising as mer- 
chandise it was stated that an ex- 
haustive research has failed to 
disclose a single instance in which 
a Court has been called upon to 
classify advertising. Since the 
search has revealed no such rec- 
ord the brief argues that the 
question “can only be approached 
by analogy, by recognition of the 
present-day importance of adver- 
tising in all industries, by an ex- 
amination of its usage, customs, 
and benefits, and, most important, 
by construing the intent of the 
parties to the subordinating agree- 
ment involved, by an examination 
of the language therein em- 
ployed.” 

It is not with the last part of 
the foregoing statement that men- 
tions “subordinating agreement” 
that readers of Printers’ INK are 
concerned, but rather the argu- 
ment why advertising should be 
considered as merchandise when 
it becomes part of a Court record. 
The vital portions of that brief, 
which should be of interest to ad- 
vertisers, are here quoted: 


THE ARGUMENT 


“Due to the keen competition 
now present in the industrial and 
commercial fields, mere merit in a 
product is not always sufficient to 
create a market for its sale. The 
articlé and its merit must be 
brought to the attention of the 
public in order to create a demand 
for that special brand of merchan- 
dise. Merchants and manufac- 
turers have been quick to realize 
this situation and the consequent 
necessity of advertising the prod- 
uct they are handling or produc- 
ing. In fact, it is now incumbent 
on the manufacturer to advertise, 
in order that he may get mer- 
chants and salesmen to handle his 
product. The manufacturer, real- 
izing that material, transformed 
into a finished product may lie 
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idle on his hands unless it is ad- 
vertised, has thus come to con- 
sider advertising as an inherent 
part of his product and a very 
important element in its manu- 
facture, and counts its cost along 
with that of other materials in 
estimating the final price for the 
market. 

“Assume for the moment that 
this question had arisen before 
this court in another way. Sup- 
pose the statute of frauds were 
offered as a defense to an oral 
contract for advertising. In view 
of the modern trend, would it 
not be reasonable to classify such 
advertising as merchandise, and so 
within the statute? Was not the 
statute enacted for this very pur- 
pose? Is not advertising suffi- 
ciently a mercantile commodity, 
and are not advertising contracts 
sufficiently numerous, that mer- 
chants should have’ the benefit 
of this statute in order to pro- 
tect themselves’ from unfounded 
claims ? 


a 
INTERPRETATION OF LAWS 


“Our laws are not inflexible, but 
should expand and adapt them- 
selves to the ever-arising exigen- 
cies and situations created by the 
constantly increasing intricacies 
of our present economic and in- 
dustrial systems. And often the 
burden of-adapting the laws falls 
upon the courts. Lack of prec- 
edent sometimes presents an op- 
portunity for the court instead of 
the legislature, and involves the 
application of old principles to 
new problems. 

“The Courts have. continually 
asserted that merchandise is a 
word of large signification. It is 
generally accepted as such by 
lexicographers also, and conveys a 
similar broad meaning when used 
in the common conversational lan- 
guage of the day. Clearly adver- 


tising would be included in its - 


meaning. 

“The next question is whether 
this merchandise, if it is such, was 
actually supplied, within the mean- 
ing of the subordinating agree- 
ment, 

“Webster’s New International 
Dictionary defines ‘supplied’ as: 
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‘To furnish with what is wanted; 
to afford, or furnish with a sufh- 
ciency; to replenish.’ : 

“The purchaser of advertising 
does not want delivery of the ad- 
vertising matter to himself. In 
order to accomplish his purpose 
and deliver the benefit of the ad- 
vertising to him, the advertising 
itself must be distributed to pro- 
spective purchasers or parties 
otherwise interested. Assume that 
a manufacturer purchases a page 
in one issue of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. In order for the Post 
to supply or deliver the advertis- 
ing to the advertiser, it is neces- 
sary to print approximately 2,000,- 
000 pages of the ‘ad’ and distribute 
the said 2,000,000 pages to various 
other parties. In theory, for our 
purpose, there is little difference 
whether these 2,000,000 pages are 
delivered to C. H. Wills & Com- 
pany direct or to a certain class 
at their order, namely the sub- 
scribers to the Post. No one 
would contend that C. H. Wills 
& Company could order steel for 
themselves and not be liable under 
this agreement, even though they 
directed the steel to be shipped to 
a third party, there to be treated 
and subsequently forwarded to 
themselves. In the case of adver- 
tising, the matter, 7. e., the Posts 
themselves are shipped to third 
parties, and thereafter the benefit 
accrues to C. H. Wills & Com- 
pany. They have been ‘supplied’ 
with that which they ordered, 
namely merchandise. It is true, 
services are involved in making 
and distributing magazines, but 
services are an inherent part of 
every article manufactured. There 
is not an article manufactured to- 
day, whose substance was not pro- 
duced by the labor of innumerable 
workmen and later shaped to 
completed perfection by the ser- 
vice of skilled artisans or me- 
chanics. Therefore, the services 
are but a component part of the 
finished product, and the finished 
product in the case at bar has 
been supplied to C. H. Wills & 
Company. 

“Attention will now be directed 
to the manner in which advertis- 
ing is handled today. This is done 
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Detroit Plans*100000000 
Worth of Homes In]1924 


Detroit News Model 
Home and Building 
Campaign Gives 
Construction Great Boost 


















Home built by News 
on own lot in the 
name of Mr. Strap- 
hanger, Detroit News 
famous cartoon char- 
acter, to teach citi- 
zens building econ- 
omy. 


As the result of The Detroit News building campaign, 

during which The News bought a lot, built a home and 
published over 50 full page Sunday articles and as much 
more publicity week days, finally culminating in an award 
of the home to Michigan’s greatest hero selected by popu- 
lar vote, Detroit is ripe for a remarkable response to build- 
ing material advertising. 

Already during 1923, taking advantage of the astound- 
ing impetus given to building by this absolutely unique 
campaign, such prominent advertisers as Celotex, Richard- 
son Roofing, Balsam Wool, Carey Roofing and Flaxlinum 
entered Detroit with The News and won notable successes. 


Hitch your campaign to that of The News—which 
reaches practically every home in Detroit and suburbs. 


The Detroit News 


275,000 Circulation Sunday—275,000 Week Days 


eer 
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COVER OKLAHOMA 
well 


WITH ONE COMBINATION 


The Oklahoman and Times Reach 100 
or More Families in 164 Cities 
and Towns in Oklahoma 


RECENTLY completed analysis of circulation 
shows that the Oklahoman and Times takes 

the advertiser’s message into 100 or more homes in | 
164 Cities and Towns in Oklahoma. ~ ; 


The largest of these cities is Oklahoma City, 
population 134,000; Oklahoman and Times daily 
coverage 37,088. 


The smallest is Calumet, 37 miles away, population 
335; daily coverage Oklahoman and Times 140. 


The total population of all 164 cities is 614,474. 


The total Oklahoman and Times coverage in these 
cities is 92,873. 


roo = — 


The duplicated circulation is less than 15%. 


— 


Rarely does a single combination of two newspapers 
offer such intensive coverage throughout so large 


an area. ; 

For Further Information Address c 

One : 
OKLAHOMAN & TIMES 
MORNING, EVENING AND SUNDAY MEMBER A. B. C. : 

t 

REPRESENTED BY ° 

E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 8 
NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSASCITY ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO : 
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for the purpose of apprising the 
Court of the respective equities of 
the claimants, which are of the 
utmost and, further, to demon- 
strate that advertising is dealt 
with the same as any article of 
‘merchandise. Briefly, the claim- 
ants in this case purchase one dol- 
lar’s worth of advertising from a 
magazine for which they actually 
pay and expend eighty-five cents 
in cash. This is done by agree- 
ment with the owners of the 
magazine. Claimants then sell 
the portion they have purchased 
to C. H. Wills & Company for one 
dollar. The difference of fifteen 
cents includes the costs of cuts, 
drawings, designs, etc., and also 
their’ profit in the transaction. 
Thus, they have actually expend- 
ed in cash to the advertising me- 
dium along 85 per cent of the 
amount they are now claiming, 
and also the large portion of their 
15 per cent in overhead, salaries, 
art work, cuts, and general ex- 
pense- of carrying on their own 
business. This should be of 
prime importance to a Court of 
Equity. In addition, it is an ex- 
ample of the manner in which 
advertising is bought and sold 
today.” 





THE CONCLUSION 


At the conclusion of the entire 
brief certain statements were 
made that should be of interest to 
advertisers, and for that reason 
the “conclusion” is given as fol- 
lows: 

“Due to the lack of precedent, 
either for or against the classifi- 
cation of advertising as merchan- 
dise, little remains to be said in 
conclusion. 

“Advertising is not a chose in 
action.* Neither does it resemble 
even remotely our present-day in- 
surance. Courts have repeatedly 
held that insurance is a contract 
of guarantee and without the ele- 
ment of risk and guarantee there 
cannot be insurance. 

“However, it has been shown 
that advertising is a present-day 
commodity bought and sold and 

*A* tight to personal property or 
money ,.not in: possession, but recoverable 
injan’ action at law; also a note, bond or 
other written obligation upon which suit 
may be instituted. 
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in all ways accorded the same 
treatment and classification by 
merchants generally that any 
other article of merchandise re- 
ceives. 

“Furthermore, the advertising 
has been supplied and at an ac- 
tual expense that merits great 
consideration from a Court of 


uity. 

‘Counsel, therefore, now con- 
tend that because of the law, the 
facts, the equities, and the inten- 
tion of the parties, those claims 
are included in the terms of the 
subordinating agreement in ques- 
tion and so are entitled to priority 
under and by virtue of the terms 
of the said subordinating agree- 
ment.” , 

The Federal District Court for 
Eastern Michigan has decided 
against the contention that adver- 
tising is merchandise and Print- 
ERS’ INK is informed that the at- 
torneys in this case are arranging 
for a review of the case in the 
United States Court of Appeals. 


Program Arrangements for 
Seventh District Convention 


Arrangements have been completed 
for the annual convention of the 
Seventh District of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, comprising 
the States of Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, — sas and Missouri, at 
Kansas City, Mo., on February 5, 6 


yoy ze — the speakers sone 
or the three-day program are -— x 
Ashby, Western 


advertising manager, 
Clock Company; yO Howie Wright, 
editor, Postage; Dr. Holmes, Universit 
of 2 egy gna and Harry B. Kirtland, 
Toledo, O. . 

Social activities planned for the ad- 
vertising delegates include trips through 
industrial plants, sight-seeing drives, 
luncheons at various clubs and the 
president’s dinner and dance. 





Has Butler Automotive 


Service Account 

The Butler Automotive Service Com- 
pany, Easton, Pa., Butler gears, shafts, 
springs, etc., ced its advertising 
account with Fred L. Shankweiler, Allen- 
town, Pa., advertising agent. Business 
papers directed to automobile parts 
jobbers and dealers are used. 


D. C. Gibson Joins 


J. M. Daiger & Company 
David C. Gibson -has a the~ad- 
vertising staff of J. - Daiger & 
Company, financial advertising,. Balti- 
. Mr. Gibson for several -years 
ood been city editor of the Baltimore 
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An Evening 
Paper 
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Make a Note of This 


The biggest advertisers in Cleveland news- 
papers are the five leading department stores— 
The May Company, The Bailey Company, 
Wm. Taylor Son & Company, The Higbee 
Company, The ‘Halle Bros. Company. 

Their advertising expenditures in the different 
Cleveland papers are made with thorough knowl- 
edge of local conditions and on the basis of 
proved results, 

It is worth noting, then, that in 1923 these five 
department stores used more columns of display 
advertising in THE NEWS than in any other 
Cleveland daily paper. Here are the figures: 

NEWS (EE)... . . ~ 11,206 columns 

Press (E) . .. . . .« 11,200 columns 

Plain Dealer (M) . . . 7,000 columns 

Times-Commercial (M) . . 284 columns 


 comereermmaminanisammuitiiaaiit i ciad ea 
Cleveland is an EVENING PAPER City 
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Combined volume of the two EVENING 
papers, 22,406 columns, or 75.5% of total; of 
the two morning papers 7,284 columns, or 24.5% 
of total. 
The preference of Cleveland’s leading adver- 
tisers for the News ‘is a safe guide for you to 
follow. 


In Cleveland advertise in the EVENING— 
advertise in THE NEWS. : 
The Cleveland News and Sunday News-Leader are rep- . 


resented by George A. McDevitt, Inc., 303 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and 914 People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 
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_ THE’ FARMER 
34% Ahead in 1924! 


OMMERCIAL advertisers are using 

34% more space in THE FARMER, 

St. Paul, during January, 1924, than in the 
corresponding issues of 1923. 
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This showing is significant, for THE 
FARMER, St. Paul, carried more com=*=" 
mercial advertising during 1923 than any 
other farm paper, with one exception. 


People who market their products to far- 
mers know that the dairy and diversified 
farmers of the Northwest are good cus- 
tomers every year. 


They are not “flush” today and “flat” to- 
morrow, for they have steady, dependable 
incomes. 


Back up your salesmen, jobbers and retail- 
ers in the Northwest with adequate, con- 
sistent advertising in THE FARMER, 
St. Paul, the Northwest’s Only Weekly 
Farm Paper. 





The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


Western Representatives: Eastern Representatives: 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Ine. ee WALLACE ©, RICHARDSON, Ine. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Mor. 
1109" Transportation Bidg. 
Chicago 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


Largest Farm Circulation Covering the Northwest 





















A Labor Union ‘Takes a Hand in 
Sales Problem of an Industry 


Six Thousand Fishermen of American Federation of Labor Take Initiative 
in Plans for Co-operative Marketing of Fish 


By James M. Mosely 


HE possibility that labor 

unions may take _ concrete 
steps to aid the industries with 
which they are associated to in- 
crease sales is forecasted by the 
active part now being taken by 
the Fishermen’s Union of the 
North Atlantic in putting under 
way a plan to increase the con- 
sumption of fish in the United 
States. The Fishermen’s Union, 
it should be said, is a branch of 
the Seamen’s Union and is affili- 
ated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Within the next few weeks ac- 
tual work of signing up as near 
75 per cent of producers as pos- 
sible will begin, fostered by this 
union, the members of which are 
located chiefly at Gloucester, 
Mass., Boston and New York. 

People in the United States eat 
only about sixteen pounds of fish 
per capita a year, contrasted with 
100 pounds per capita in Japan, 
sixty-five pounds in the United 
Kingdom, forty-four pounds in 
Norway and thirty pounds in Can- 
ada. Furthermore, most of the fish 
eaten in this country is consumed 
within a few hundred miles of 
Boston, the largest fish port on 
this side of the Atlantic. People 
eat fish chiefly on Friday. They 
take to only two or three varieties 
where they should like many. 

The officials of the union of 
seamen say that the reason the 
fish business in general was ex- 
tremely unprofitable was that no 
systematic work was being done 
to develop the larger selling mar- 
kets (as yet scarcely touched) to 
improve methods of merchandis- 
ing fish and to work out trans- 
portation problems to better ad- 
vantage. 

If men aren’t satisfied with their 
pay, it doesn’t do them much good 
to strike if the “boss” is without 
the money to pay them. It is bet- 
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ter for the men to get busy and 
help the “chief” solve his prob- 
lems and get enough money so he 
can enjoy a larger net profit him- 
self and pay his employees more. 

That is the attitude taken by 
the heads of the union of men 
who work aboard ships. The 
union numbers in its ranks 6,000 
men. Of these about 4,000 are 
actively working on the vessels 
out of North Atlantic ports. The 
rest may be found in all parts of 
the world, but get back every now 
and then to that section and are 
regarded as members of the body. 

These men differ from the ordi- 
nary union employee in that many 
of them work “on shares” instead 
of wages. What they get depends 
upon their luck at sea and the 
condition of the market when they 
come in and their cargo is “bid 
off.” Men employed on the steam 


trawlers usually receive a wage,. 


plus a small bonus. Thus, un- 
doubtedly the men have a keener 
interest in seeing the industry as a 
whole prosper than if they were 
on a stated, unvarying weekly 
wage. 


LABOR REALIZES THERE’S SOME- 
THING WRONG 


The men who go to sea know 
little of economics or of adver- 
tising, but they know “something 
is wrong with the fish business,” 


‘and through the heads of the 


union they are exerting an unusual 
influence really to get something 
done to solve the industry’s prob- 
lem, which, broadly speaking, is 
a sales problem. 

few weeks ago a meeting of 
fishermen, captains and some 
dealers (wholesale) was held at 
Gloucester. Thomas Carroll, of 
the Gorton-Pew Fisheries stated 
that the plan advanced appealed 
to him as the most promising of- 
fered the industry in the last 
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twenty-five years. Dana Ward, of 
Whitman, Ward Lee, fish 
wholesalers, cited cases of need- 
less profiteering as the result of 
the present faulty system and 
pledged his support. Other 
speakers included Mayor William 
J. MacInnes, of Gloucester, J. 
Manual Marshall, Capt. George 
Peebles and William H. Brown, 
executive secretary of the union. 
About 250 people of the industry 
were present. 

At Boston, soon after, another 
meeting took place. Professor 
Alexander E. Cance, of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, a member -of the commission 
which in 1913 investigated in 
Europe co-operative marketing 
and organizations, an authority on 
the subject of the co-operative 
marketing movement, spoke, as did 
Capt. Valentine O’Neil and others. 
The general sentiment of all 
seemed favorable to working to- 
gether. 

Since then, a general committee 
has been formed. It includes the 
executive board of the Fisher- 
men’s Union of the North 
Atlantic, Kenyon Butterfield, presi- 
dent of Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, Capt. George 
Peebles, head of the Master 
Mariners’ Association at Glouces- 
ter, W. Irving Bullard, vice-presi- 
dent of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce and an officer of the 
Merchants’ National Bank of Bos- 
ton, A. H. Marchant of the Bos- 
ton Post, Mayor William J. Mac- 
Innes, of Gloucester, Gloucester 
bankers, shippers of fish, vessel 
owners, captains, etc. 


SEAMEN’S UNION ATTITUDE 


“The experience of the Sun- 
Maid raisin growers has been sug- 
gestive to us,’ Henry Wise, coun- 
sel for the union, stated. “In fact, 
a film showing the activities of 
that association of producers was 
shown at one of the recent meet- 
ings. Ours is a similar problem 
to that faced by the raisin industry 
some years ago, as fish is tre- 
mendously under-consumed. 

“Members of our union look to 
co-operative marketing as the so- 
lution. We intend to do every- 
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. East to transport fish. 
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thing we can to bring it about. 
The members do not think they 
are managers. They believe there 
is a place for labor and a place 
for management. That means that 
we intend to have capable execu- 
tives who know traffic, merchan- 
dising and other problems of the 
industry and can meet them. 
About 90 per cent of the seamen 
of the North Atlantic are in- 
cluded within our particular union. 
In recent years our members have 
been out on a strike twice. What 
we are doing now is to work 
shoulder to shoulder with fish 
dealers, sea captains, bankers and 
others to promote the co-opera- 
tive idea. 

“There are plenty of difficulties 
in the way, but it is bound to 
come. 

“We anticipate using advertis- 
ing to create demand. New Eng- 
land, nearest home, probably will 
be the scene of our first educa- 
tional work, when we get under 
way. If we could only get people 
in New England using fish~ twice 
a week instead of once as a 
habit, it would be a victory.” 

The details of the general plan 
are in the hands of the general 
committee. In brief, it calls for 
the establishment of a central mar- 
keting agency through which all 
fish from Gloucester, Boston and 
New York will be sold. Only fish 
measuring up to definite stand- 
ards would be sold and _ these 
would be identified. The forma- 
tion of a vessels’ operating corpo- 
ration is contemplated. 

It is believed that arrangements 
can be made with co-operative 
groups of the West to use return- 
ing refrigerator cars from the 
It is ex- 
pected that details of the organi- 
zation machinery will take more 
definite shape after signing up a 
reasonable proportion of the in- 
dustry. 

The active work now being 
done by this union to help solve 
the problem of an industry sug- 
gests that in other lines, trade 
unions in the future will take a 
greater interest in advertising and 
in the larger problems of their 
own industries. 
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uccessful advertisers know that a mag- 
azine is purchased primarily for information 
and stimulation—not to study the merits 
of merchandise. 





The advertiser, however, has something to 
sell. So he capitalizes on this desire of the 
reader for dramatic satisfaction by drama- 
tizing his product also. 


Study current advertising and observe how 
‘wide-spread and successful is the dramatic 
appeal in advertising. 


And then compare Hearst’s International 
Magazine with any other magazine. Note 
how it presents its facts and ideas—its fea- 
ture articles as well as its fiction. Here are 
more than 500,000 readers about whose 
desire for dramatic presentation there can 
be no question. 





STAGE YOUR ACT 
IN A THEATRE~ 
Don’t Just Hire a Hall 
































How Testimonials Can Be Made 
to Order 


The New Castle Leather Company, in Business-Paper Advertising, 
Talks over Its Customers’ Shoulders 


EN the New Castle 
Leather Co., Inc., sought a 

new copy angle that would lend 
renewed interest to its trade mes- 
sages, it turned not to the bizarre 
but rather to those two old stand- 
bys ; the testimonial and the “open 
letter.” Indirectly, the copy is a 
testimonial which New Castle has 





MR. A. J. SWEET, President 
Lunn & Sweet Company, Auburn, Maine, 
Manulacturers of 
“Sweet Sally Lunn” 
~ 
“Ye Olde Tyme Comfort” Shoes 


“JUDGE IT BY ITS USERS’ 


easier. It had been felt that it 
would help the business to have 
the shoe retailer know that the 
highest class of shoe manufac- 
turers willingly link their names 
to the New Castle name. R. E. 
Binger, president, says, referring 
to this advertising: “That it has 
had an enormous influence on the 





a Letter 


to A. J. SWEET 
Dear Mr. Sweet 
‘You are probably just as proud of the class of stores to which you 
sell your “Sweet Sally Lunn” and “Ye Olde Tyme Comfort” shoes 
manufacturing 


as we are of the character of the shor manufs houses who are 


ily continued using. It is t 
us that the quantity of our Black Kid that you have used is even 
much greater in volume. 

‘We feel that you will be glad to have us re-impress your many 
‘Customers: this letter, with your desire to give them the 
best leather value posnbie. 


Very truly yours, 
NEW CASTLE LEATHER CO., INC. 





THE OPEN LETTER QUIETLY AND WELL HANDLED BECOMES AN INDIRECT TESTIMONIAL 


made to order, legitimately. Di- 
rectly, it is an open letter to the 
retail trade. 

The company is advertising to 
a trade which is not the actual 
purchaser of its material. The 
company’s customers are shoe 
manufacturers, while the advertis- 
ing is reaching the shoe retailer. 
However, New Castle leathers 
have been advertised to the shoe 
merchant for many years. 

The policy has been to keep cer- 
an colo 0 continually before the 

ealer and in that way make the 
oting task of the salesman, 
whose shoes are made of New 
Castle leather, at least a trifle 


amount of those particular shades 
of brown leather that we sell, 
there can be no-doubt.” 

The campaign appears in double 
pages. The left-hand page con- 
sists of a drawing of a prominent 
shoe manufacturer, who. uses New 
Castle leather in some of his 
shoes. The right-hand page con- 
tains a letter addressed to this 
executive and signed by the presi- 
dent of the New Castle company. 
The following letter, addressed to 

. Nunn, president of the 
Nunn, Bush & Weldon Shoe Com- 
pany, shows how cleverly the copy 
talks over the shoulders of the 
company’s customers: 
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“OVER A 


eee and its 


oo Sunday the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner 
enters over a million homes 
in the country’s greatest mar- 
ket... the Chicago territory... 
Market No. 1. 


Every Sunday this tremendous 
reader-audience of over a mil- 
lion families, pays more than 
one hundred thousand dollars 
{a yearly total in excess of five 
million dollars} to get the cur- 
rent news... advertising as 
well as topical . . . contained 
in the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner. 


Chicago Herald 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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MILLION”? 


PRINTERS’ INK 


buy-ability 


and Examiner 


Every Sunday the various 
members of these more-than- 
a-million families . . . repre- 
senting a collective buy-ability 
of millions of dollars weekly 
... manifest a definite interest 
in every commodity necessary 
or desirable. 


It is only natural that manu- 
facturers focusing their 
attention on this million- 
family market concentrated in 
the circulation of ONE great 
newspaper, agree that... 


“It is the most extraordinary advertis- 
ing value any manufacturer can buy.” 








[cricacos BEST NEWSPAPER | 
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Dear Mr. Nunn: 

A few evenings ago I stopped in front 
of a new shoe stcre on Broadway near 
42 Street featuring Nunn-Bush shoes 
and, while admiring the shoes in the 
window, I recalled a portion of one of 
your advertisements which I recently 
saw—“There is but one ideal that 
ee the Nunn-Bush policy—a firm 
letermination to produce nothing short 
£ the very best.” 

I could not help thinking how great 
a satisfaction it must be to manufacture 
so fine a product and to have each pair 
stamped with your own name. And I 
was also most strongly impressed with 
the thought that since we are not in a 
position to market our product in a 
similar manner, the next best thing we 
éan do is to see to it that in doing 
business with you we never lose sight 
of your responsibility to your individual 
customers, 

In other words, we subscribe to a 
similar idea for New Castle Havana 
Brown Kid to that which you have 
always before you—the construction of 
Nunn-Bush shoes. f 

While we have never expressed this 
creed in concrete form, we hope and 
believe that the service we have been 
able to give you over the past few years 
has proven that our business standards 
are very much the same. We trust that 
for many more years we may continue 
to serve you and your organization in the 
same spirit. 


i) 


Mr. Binger was asked what ef- 


fect the campaign was having up- 
on the shoe retailers. “The re- 
sponse to the campaign is difficult 
to trace,” he replied, “inasmuch as 
we have no contact with the shoe 
dealer. However, we do hear 
some encouraging remarks such 
as came from the proprietor of 
the Forster Shoe Company of 
Wilmington, Del., who told the 
vice-president in charge of our 
tanneries located in Wilmington 
that this was the ‘kind of adver- 
tising that interested shoe retail- 
ers, and that if Stetson & Com- 
pany (whose line of men’s shoes 
he is contemplating putting in his 
store) were willing to advertise 
their brown shoes as being made 
of New Castle brown leather, then 
he, as a retailer, should certainly 
be willing to do so.’” 

It may also be added, by way 
of conclusion, that in every in- 
stance, the company has secured 
the permission of the individual 
mentioned in the copy through a 
personal interview. The policy 
has been, in addition, to submit to 
him a copy of the letter to be 
used in the advertisement. The 
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portrait sketches are made by an 
artist from a photograph, . many 
of which were posed specially for 
use in this campaign. 


Co-operative Retail 
Advertising Will In- 
crease in 1924 


Foster AND KierserR ComMPANY 
OaKLanp, CAL. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It was the intention of our previous 
letter to secure from you a reference 
list of articles published in Printers’ 
INK concerning co-operative advertising 
campaigns. 

Probably we can best become clear by 
stating our purpose. A number of 
electrical fixture and appliance retail 
establishments in Oakland are interested 
in a proposal for advertising that would 
result in increasing that part of the 
investment in new homes which would 
cover electrical fixtures and devices, 

Foster AND KLEeIseR COMPANY. 


Le plan of retail co-operative 
advertising referred to in the 
above letter is now an everyday 
affair. The foregoing letter is 
one of many that indicate: to us 
that this kind of advertising gives 
promise to become even more 
common during 1924. Last year 
practically every type of retail 
store was represented in the hun- 
dreds of co-operative retail cam- 
paigns. In the retail electrical 
field, particularly, has the idea 
taken root and grown © almost 
overnight. 

Retailers were the last of the 
various trade groups to realize 
that all would benefit by burying 
the hatchet of bloody competition. 
They are combining in advertis- 
ing campaigns which stimulate 
trade for contributors and non- 
contributors alike.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Postum Cereal Has New 
President 


Samuel H. Small has resigned as 
president of the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany, New York, and has been elected 
chairman of its executive committee. 
. M. Chester, Jr., formerly vice- 
president and treasurer, succeeds Mr. 
Small as president. J. S. Prescott has 
been elected treasurer. Mr. Small 
joined this company in 1908 as assistant 
sales manager. 
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] he difference 


Between full pages 
And small space 

Is more one of sales 
Than cents! 


The American Weekly Magazine 
Has been decidedly 


Successful in delivering 
Dollars to doubters! 


Forty thousand replies 
To a single page advertisement 


Is less than average! 


Investigate ! 


SS SS 


‘American Deekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 


following Sunday Newspapers: 


New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 
Boston—A: i: Milwa am 


ukee—T: 


—Advertiser 
Washington—Herald Seattle—Post-I: 





San Francisco—. 
A Los 





i — Examiner 
h i Fort Worth—Record 
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A 
Detroit—Times Baltimore—American 


“*If you want to see the color of their money—use ‘color’.” A.J.K. 
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FOG FLINT MICHIGAN Effective Sept.J,)922 








“See Any Antenied 
Chevrelet: Gaui 





THE SATURATION POINTHO 


VERY year or two the “calamity howlers” become bearish $tom 
very close to the saturation point. If they would study theif th 
riders, they would realize that many millions of people must ba@ing 
Between 1900 and 1920, the 285 leading cities of the Unig inc 
last fifteen years the Street Car riders in these cities increased pite 
vanced from nothing to its present position. 
The Street Car riders of today are the automobile buyers @w 2 


The Chevrolet cards are now appearing in the Street Carskity 
thousands of families who will buy their first automobile this y 


STREET RAILWAD' 


Central Office Hom 
Borland Blidg., Chicago Candler 





Save an Hour a Day witha _— 


[CHEVROLET 
CHEVR( 
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Sor Economical Transportation 
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Chevrolet Dealer 


JINTFHOUSAND YEARS AWAY! 


sarish @tomobile industry with the cry that automobile ownership is 
ly theif the cities with their constantly increasing number of Street Car 
iust b@ing forward eagerly to the purchase of their first automobile. 

1e Uni increased 16,000,000 or 75% in population and during the 
eased bite the fact that within that time, the automobile business ad- 


lyers @w and they produce the cash with no used car in the payment. 
: Carskity on the S. R. A. list and will be seen day after day by many 
this j 


WA DVERTISING CO. 


Western Office 
andlor Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 
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A most sucéessful year has placéd The Birmingham 
News in an enviable position in the South. The 
News led the South in Local Display, was second 
in National and second in Total Lineage. Truly, a 
wonderful achievement. The figures: 


Local National Total 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 9,474,940 4, 2,363,046 16,341,282 
BIRMINGHAM NEWS....11,065,180 2,671,004 15,350,986 
Memphis Commercial- Appeal 9, - 904 2,664, 2,684,486 14,906;248 
Dallas Times-Herald. 0,699,003 1,741, 1,817,172 14,257,815 
Atlanta Journal -- 8,588,070 2,320, 2,568,972 13,457,374 
Houston Chronicle ........ 7,878,626 2,667, 2,492,154 13,038,228 
Dallas News «+. 6,798,710 3, 2,449,828 12,261;505 
Miami Herald 8,110,781 1,818, 1,435,833 11,363,009 
Richmond News-Leader ... 7,529,004 1,595, 1,885,926 _ 11,010,412 
Louisville Cotirier-Journal.. 5,943,317 . 2,334,972 10,599,647 
Florida Times-Union ,.... 6,038,508 i 2,478,504 10,426,388 
Atlanta Constitution 6,638,688 1,402, 2,063,460 10,104,164 
Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch... 7,070,924 1,258, 1,501,562 9,921,156 
Louisville Times 6,453,006 1, Pp 1,630,150 9,730,443 
Knoxville Sentinel - Oia . 1,456,738 | 9,350,077 
Memphis News-Scimitar... 6,987,080 . 1,078,952 8,830,556 
New Orleans States ,471 1,167, 932,851 8,821,121 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 48 828 2,323,248 8,730,278 
Houston Post 5,205,270 1, ‘897, ‘B74 1,087,814 8,190,658 
Birmingham Age-Herald. .. 5,375,552 1,056, 636 1,290,772 7,722,960 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 
MORE THAN 
75,000 DAILY 83,000 SUNDAY 


Che Birmingham News. 


The South’s Greatest Newspaper 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES——— 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J.C. HARRIS, JR. KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Marbridge Bidg., New York Atlanta Trust Bldg., Atlanta Lytton Bldg., Chicago 




















A Lesson for Manufacturers in the 
Farmer’s Welcome of Radio - 


Government Estimate That Farmers Have Invested over Sixteen Millions 
in Radio Equipment an Indication of How 
Farmers Respond to Advertising 


By James True 


T is not surprising that the 

farmer should go rather heavi- 
ly into anything that is as prac- 
tical, as useful in his business, and 
as entertaining to his family as 
radio. This three-fold appeal 
was expected to show, as a result 
of a recent survey, an active farm 
market; but the facts determined 
also unmistakably indicate that 
the farmer, in his purchases of 
radio receiving equipment, consti- 
tutes a class that is influenced by 
advertising to an unexpected and 
remarkable degree. 

Of 614 manufactured radio sets 
reported in the hands of farmers 
living in practically every State in 
the Union, 216 sets were of the 
make that has been most widely 
advertised. The Radio Market 
News Service, of the Department 
of Agriculture, made the survey 
and the list shows that fifteen 
manufacturers are entitled to be 
called advertisers, and the returns 
show that these manufacturers 
sold 497 of the 614 manufactured 
sets reported. And in practically 
all instances, each of the sixty un- 
advertised sets was reported only 
once or twice. 

Another unexpected fact dis- 
closed by the survey, and one in 
which advertising was effective, 
was the high price paid for the 
equipment. In all, 1,168 farmers 
reported that they owned radio 
sets. Of the 614 manufactured 
sets, an average price of $172 was 
paid. The remaining 554 sets 
were made from parts assembled 
by the owners, and it was found 
that their average cost was $83 
per set. 

While, on first thought, the ex- 
tent of the survey may seem to be 
somewhat limited for conclusive 
estimating, the investigation was 
thorough and representative, and 


its results undoubtedly constitute 
an accurate, though small, sample 
of the general conditions in the 
radio farm field. Last summer, 
the Radio Market News Service 
requested all county agents of the 
Department of Agriculture, as 
well as all directors of extension, 
to send in the names and ad- 
dresses of farmers whom they 
knew to be owners of radio sets. 
The request was sent to 2,200 
agents and directors, and approxi- 
mately 1,200 replied, giving the 
names of 2,700 farmers. 


THE RESULTS OF A SURVEY 


The Radio Service then sent a 
questionnaire to the entire list, 
and 1,168 farmers replied, giving 
the various items of information 
requested. The replies came from 
every State, with the exception of 
two. Illinois furnished the great- 
est number, with Iowa second, and 
Ohio, Texas, New York, Missouri 
and Kansas following in the order 
given. 

Of all the sets reported in use, 
only seventy-three were crystal 
sets. And out of the total of 
1,168 it was found that 748 sets 
were equipped with three or more 
tubes, showing that the great ma- 
jority of farmers are going in for 
distance in their use of radio, and 
that they want the greatest variety 
and the widest selection possible 
in both their business information 
and their entertainment. 

As a basis of the survey, the 
Radio Service made an estimate 
of the number of radio sets in use 
on farms in the entire country. 
First, 780 county agents, whose 
names were selected at random 
from the list, were asked to make 
a careful estimate of the number 
of sets on farms in their counties. 
These agents reported from none 
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to as many as several hundred sets 
in use in their respective counties, 
and the average was found to be 
fifty-one sets per county. 

Multiplying this average by 
2,850, the number of agricultural 
countries in the United States gave 
a total of 145,350 as the approxi- 
mate number of radio sets in use 
on farms. This estimate, how- 
ever, was made last summer, and 
since then the Agricultural De- 
partment has encouraged all 
county agents in the purchase of 
radio sets, and they, in turn, have 
advocated the use of radio among 
farmers. This, and the advertis- 
ing and selling effort and natural 
growth of the business have in- 
creased the total appreciably, and 
the Radio Service estimates that 
there are now greatly in excess 
of 150,000 sets of radio receiving 
equipment owned by the farmers 
of the country. 

In commenting on the results of 
the survey, J. Clyde Marquis, di- 
rector of information, of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, said that the estimate of 
the total number might be disap- 
pointing to many; but that the 
quality of the sets was reassuring 
and promised a substantial de- 
velopment of the industry in the 
farm field 

“At any rate,” Mr. Marquis con- 
tinued, “the total is sufficiently 
large to correct the old erroneous 
belief that the farmer is very slow 
to take up new ideas. You must 
remember that radio telephony, so 
far as the farmer is concerned, is 
less than three years old. Its 
greatest practical development has 
come within the last two years, 
and undoubtedly the bulk of the 
radio equipment now in use on 
farms was purchased within the 
last eighteen months. 

“From the results of the survey, 
I am sure that $110 per set is a 
low average estimate of the cost 
of all sets now in‘the hands of 
farmers. If this is so, it means 
that the farmers of the country 
now have an investment of more 
than $16,500,000 in radio equip- 
ment. And this figure indicates 
that the farmers were responsible 
for the purchase of about one- 
fourth of the $40,000,000, approxi- 
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mately, spent for radio receiving 
equipment in the United States 
last year. 

“When you consider that the 
improvement in farming condi- 
tions has lagged behind that of 
other industries during the last 
few years, and that the purchas- 
ing power of the farmers’ prod- 
ucts is still far below the purchas- 
ing power of all manufactured 
goods, I think you will agree that 
the indications of the survey are 
nothing less than remarkable in 
several respects. 


ADVERTISING’S ROLE 


“Of course, advertising has 
played an important part in the 
development shown. For many 
months we have noted the im- 
provement both in quantity and 
quality of radio advertising in 
farm and other publications, and 
the survey shows beyond doubt 
that the advertising most appeal- 
ing to the American farmer is the 
presentation of straightforward, 
simply stated, practical facts re- 
garding the goods, and that after 
the advertising has convinced him 
of the quality and practicality of 
the goods he will pay any reason- 
able price for them.” 

Mr. Marquis called attention to 
a paragraph of the report of an 
investigation recently conducted 
by the Federal Trade Commission, 
which indicated the growth of the 
industry by the increased sale of 
a single item of radio equipment 
by one manufacturer. The report 
mentions the shortage during 1922 
and the first few months of 1923 
in tubes of three of the six types 
which were widely used. It then 
notes the increase in demand as 
the industry developed, as shown 
by the orders received by the 
Radio Corporation of America. 
In 1921, this concern received or- 
ders for only 112,500 tubes; in 
1922 the volume grew to 1,583,021, 
and for the first nine months of 
1923 the total was 2,931,262 tubes. 

“This’ growth,” Mr. Marquis 
explained, “almost paralleled the 
results of the effort of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’ to 
broaden the use of the radio in 
its crop news service. In 1921 
there were only three stations 
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Buying Power 


ENNSYLVANIA, with 8.2% of 

the population of the United States, 
filed 9.3% of the income tax returns 
and paid 9.8% of the total income tax 
of the nation in 1921. Southeastern 
Pennsylvania is the richest trading 
area in America. It is dominated by 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


Its Character Creates Confidence 
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broadcasting market reports. The 
first of January, 1922, the Depart- 
ment authorized the first group of 
nine stations to broadcast its spe- 
cial information. By March 1, 
the number of authorized stations 
had grown to twenty, by June 1 
it was thirty-four, and before the 
end of 1922 the Department had 
authorized sixty-one _ stations. 
There are now seventy-five which 
are authorized to broadcast crop, 
market and weather reports from 
the Department, and about twenty- 
five others which handle only the 
weather reports. 

“Even a superficial study of the 
development of radio advertising, 
in comparison with the principal 
figures of the survey, shows that 
the manufacturers who took ad- 
vantage of the potential demand 
two years ago and advertised their 
products consistently to the farm- 
ers are now among the leaders in 
the field. Furthermore, the posi- 
tion of their leadership seems to 
be established by the relative ex- 
tent and quality of their adver- 
tising. 

“The growth of the number of 
individual owners of sets un- 
doubtedly has been influenced by 
the radio equipments installed by 
thousands of country banks, 
stores and grain concerns. 
Throughout the grain territories 
many of the large commission 
houses and numerous grain ele- 
vators have radio receiving sets in 
operation for the convenience of 
the farmers. 

“Many manufacturers of vari- 
ous lines have written the De- 
partment asking how long it will 
take to educate the farmer to use 
their goods, how much they will 
have to cheapen their product to 
sell the farm market, and in- 
numerable questions of the same 
character. And I’m _ convinced 
that every manufacturer who is 
selling or contemplating the sell- 
ing of the farm market can learn 
something of value from the de- 
velopment of radio in this field. 

“The farmers’ purchases of 
tractors, automobiles and trucks 
demonstrate that they are willing 
to pay the fairly high price for 
sturdy, dependable equipment that 
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will perform satisfactorily. The 
development of radio confirms 
this conclusion. And the recent 
survey also shows that the Ameri- 
can farmer is quick to adopt new, 
practical ideas and methods, that 
he is interested in advertising that 
is businesslike and crammed full 
of facts, and that he is guided in 
his purchases to a substantial ex- 
tent by such advertising.” 





A Thought for Seasonal 
Advertisers 





Tue Grey ADVERTISING SERVICE 
New York, Jan. 9, 1924, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are interested in knowing if you 
have any record or any articles on an 
all-year-round campaign for a florist’s 
shop. 

Tue Grey ApvERTISING SERVICE. 


RINTERS’ INK has published 

many articles on the advertising 
campaigns of individual florists 
and of florist associations. A list 
of these has been mailed to our 
correspondent. We also referred 
the Grey Advertising Service to 
John C. Young, secretary of The 
Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists. Mr. 
Young has considerable informa- 
tion on file as to what advertising 
has done to increase the business 
of florists. 

While we are on the subject, let 
us say that there are many lines 
of business, affected by seasonal 
fluctuations, that should take 
heart from the achievements of 
florists. If there is any article 
more seasonal than flowers, we 
would like to know what it is. 
Yet advertising has put the 
quietus on the florist’s calendar 
difficulties and has put flowers 
among the necessities in the aver- 
age well-to-do family’s monthly 
budget——[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Plans to Advertise Osce-Kola 


The Osce-Kola_ Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Lp seeige —_— Pa., fountain 
syrups, plans an advertising campai 
on EOsce-Kola,” a soft ek W. 7 
Swett, manager, informs Printers’ 
tnx. No definite plans have as yet 
veen made. 
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Why Do We Publish 


House Organs? 
By Thomas Dreier 











In editing house organs we try to in- 
terest just as many persons as possible. 








We fill the publication with all sorts 
of articles—articles that make the de- 
vout and consecrated salesman gnash 
his teeth and ask, “Why in the name 
of all that is holy do they waste space 
talking about old bridges and fishing 
and religion and duck shooting and 
funny stories, when they might just as 
well use all that valuable space for 
advertising?” 





If the people to whom house organs 
are sent were as eager to get informa- 
tion about the products advertised as 
we are to give it to them, there would 
be no place for our kind of publica- 
tions. 











But the truth is, they aren’t. 


(More next week) 





Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone Lackawana 4300 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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Motion Picture Magazine 





JANUARY MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


Standard Size 

Lines 
19,525 
17,024 
14,080 
12,669 
10,584 


8,172 
6,720 
6,272 
6,191 
5,152 
4,279 
4,170 
3,920 
3,556 
3,202 


Columns Lines 

237 33,943 
30,514 
28,013 
19,985 
19,535 
16,860 
15,458 
13,400 
11,841 


9,958 
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has the largest 
news-stand sale 
of any monthly 
magazine in 
America .7 





March Print Order 1,815,000 





Set up in half 
a minute! 






Displays Merchan- = 
dise At Proper Angle 
for Best Sales Effect. 


NE of the reasons for the great 
success attending the use of 
the Brooks Display Container 

is the ease with which it can be 
set up in the merchant's: store. 
It requires no rehandling of mer- 
chandise. Simply lift up cover and 
push up bottom of box at rear, inserting tab in slot of cover. 


It sets solidly on the counter and the main display panel is automati- 
cally held rigid so that it cannot flop forward or backward. 


Ideas, dummies and estimates on disp!ay containers for your product 
furnished free of any obligation. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia Boston 


BROOKS 238i.ishk 

CONTAINER 

Lithographed Folding Boxes—Labels—Window Display 
A dvertising—C ommercial Stationery 
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The Trend in Trade-Mark Usage 


Patent Office Report Indicates Wider Use of Trade-Marks with 
Resulting Increase in Infringement 


By Chauncey P. Carter 


HE report of the Commis- 

sioner of Patents to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1923, gives 
more complete information as to 
the trade-mark operations of the 
Office than any previous report, 
although still somewhat unsatis- 
factory in this respect. 

A filing of 16,723 applications 
for registration of trade-marks 
was slightly under the record total 
for the calendar year, 1922, when 
16,992 such applications were filed. 
There was registered during the 
fiscal. year, however, a_ record 
number of trade-marks, namely 
13,169, these registrations includ- 
ing those under the 1905 law and 
those under the 1920 law. 

The report fails to state the 
number of trade-mark applications 
preliminarily accepted and _ pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette for 
opposition purposes during the 
fiscal vear but recites that 602 
oppositions were instituted. This 
compares with 579 notices of op- 
position filed during the calendar 
year, 1922. Sixty-three decisions 
of the Examiner of Interferences 
in opposition cases were appealed 
to the Commissioner and _ fifty- 
three such appeals disposed of. 
Twenty-two decisions of the Com- 
missioner in opposition cases were 
taken up on appeal to the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

One hundred and _ twenty-one 
proceedings, involving the cancel- 
lation of registered trade-marks, 
were set up, four such cases being 
appealed to the Commissioner, and 
seven to the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia. Ten 
appeals in cancellation cases were 
disposed of by the Commissioner. 

A total of 329 interferences be- 
tween trade-mark registrations or 
applications was instituted by the 
Office, thirteen appeals being taken 
to the Commissioner and three to 
the Court of Appeals; six appeals 
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being disposed of by the Commis- 
sioner, 

Twenty-four decisions of the 
Examiner of Trade-Marks refus- 
ing registration of trade-marks 
were appealed to and disposed of 
by the Commissioner, three such 
decisions going to the Court of 
Appeals. 

Through a rather inexplicable 
whim of the legislators, the 
Patent Office receives $15 in con- 
nection with each appeal to the 
Commissioner, and $10 in connec- 
tion with each Notice of Opposi- 
tion filed, but receives nothing for 
its services in connection with In- 
terference or Cancellation: Pro- 
ceedings. 


OPPOSITION APPLICATIONS DE- 
CREASED 


As stated above, the Office re- 
port fails to mention the number 
of trade-mark applications pub- 
lished for opposition purposes, but 
it may be noted that 13,521 apnli- 
cations were so published during 
the calendar year, 1923. Neither 
does the Office report indicate the 
number of trade-mark registra- 
tions cancelled or renewed during 
the year, and it is, therefore, of 
interest to note that in the cal- 
endar year 1923 only 251 registra- 
tions were renewed, while 117 
were cancelled and the original 
terms of 1,678 expired—a net loss 
of 1,544 marks. 

While the Office has not yet de- 
termined the number of trade- 
mark applications filed during the 
calendar year just passed, it seems 
doubtful whether this will show 
an increase over the previous rec- 
ord year, although the writer is 
able to state that the record num- 
ber of 14,846 trade-marks was 
registered in the year just passed. 
Inasmuch as the Office does not 
publish, and apparently does not 
keep any separate records of 
trade-marks registered under the 
1905 act and those registered under 
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the 1920 act, except as they are 
published in the Official Gazette 
from. week to week, a comparison 
of the popularity of the 1920 act, 
year by year sir.ce its inception, is 
not practicable. 

These statistics of the Patent 
Office, as they relate to trade- 
marks, will, no doubt, be carefully 
considered by the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on the Reorgani- 
zation of the Executive Depart- 
ments of the Government which is 
just about to begin hearings on ‘the 
so-called “Brown plan,” that, with 
one exception, has the approval of 
the President and the Cabinet as 
a whole, and which provides for a 
“Bureau of Patents” in the “In- 
lustrial Section” of the re- 
rganized Department of Com- 
—erce. It has been proposed that 
in making this transfer, trade- 
marks be divorced from patents 
and placed under a “Registrar” in 
the “Trade Section” of the new 
Commerce Department. _ trade- 
marks being tools of trade rather 
than tools of industry, and it is 
believed that this proposal will 
receive much support and careful 
consideration when it comes be- 
fore the Joint Committee. As a 
matter of fact, the administration 
of the trade-mark business of the 
Patent Office is now largely under 
the supervision of one of the As- 
sistant Commissioners, and it is 
believed that a much better ad- 
ministration of both the patent 
and trade-mark laws would result 
from relieving this official of all 
responsibility in patent matters 
and at the same time relieving the 
other two Commissioners of all 
responsibility in trade-mark mat- 
ters. The development of a 
proper trade-mark registration 
practice requires a continuity of 
thought which is not promoted by 
the distribution of trade-mark ap- 
peals among three different offi- 
cials, all of whom are at the same 
time giving a large share of their 
time to patent appeals and patent 
matters which require a wholly 
different form of treatment, 
owing to. the distinction between 
a patent “grant” which, of itself, 


confers 2 monopoly, and a trade- 
“registration” 


mark which, of 
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itself confers no monopoly but 
merely confirms and makes more 
readily enforcible the rights al 
ready acquired by the registrant 
by reason of his prior use of th 
mark registered. 

That advertising of today de 
pends largely for its cumulativ: 
effect on the use, recogriition anc 
protection of trade-marks is nm 
longer doubted so that prope: 
facilities for the registration o 
trade-marks, involving official rec 
ognition of actual conditions i 
the advertising and merchandising 
world rather than strict adherenc« 
to century-old trade-mark prin 
ciples, is a sine qua non of effec 
tive advertising and, therefore, a 
matter that should have the 
earnest attention of every mer 
chandiser and advertiser and of 
the advertising fraternity. 





Form New Advertising 
Business at Chicago 


Cruttenden & Eger is the name of a 
recently formed advertising business a 
Chicago. The members of the firm are 
Denman Cruttenden, formerly vice 
president of the Ehlbert Advertising 
Service, Chicago, and Edmond I. Eger. 
who was formerly secretary of the 
Ehlbert agency. Harold Crellin has 
been appointed art director. 


Charles Chidsey Joins Inter- 
type Corporation 


Charles Chidsey has mg the ert 
type Corporation, Brooklyn, as 
manager of sales promotion ee a 
tising. He was formerly with the 
Turner Construction Co., New York, 
and more recently was with the Crowell 
Publishing Co., New York. 


Plant Shoe Account for H. S. 
Howland Agency 


The Thomas G. Plant Company, 
Boston, manufacturer of Queen Qual- 
ity Shoes, has placed its account with 
the Boston office of the H. S. Howland 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York. 








Daily Newspaper Started in 
Arcadia, Cal. 


The Daily Arcadian is the name of 
a new evening newspaper published at 
Arcadia, Cal., by Mrs. Harriet Barry, 
former publisher of the Monrovia, Cal., 
Daily News. 





Jack Irwin Sexton has joined P. M. 
Reed & Banker Associates, Chicago 
financial advertising. 








Cc 
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Rs THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 
“4 IS PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 


3 A GAIN OF 
=| 1,556,646 LINES 


rec 


sing Of Advertising During the Year 1923 


-NC¢ 


in | Total advertising, 1923—13,396,656 Lines 


fec 


in | Total advertising, 1922—11,840,010 Lines 


of Gain—1,556,646 Lines 


—Such a gratifying performance is naught 
but justified confidence—the faith that 












sai advertisers are placing upon the value of 
_ the results that can be 
“the obtained through The 
wef KLEIN, Enquirer’s columns. 

. ae —Justified because The 
m 7 KLEIN Enquirer has a daily coverage 
ver Ppsront ¥ of 98% of the people of 
ork. a MARKET ST Cincinnati who earn over 
| four-fifths of its total income. 

c Summed to finality 


OP Sina 
‘NQUIR 


One of the Worlds Greatest Newspapers 
Covers Cincinnati Every Day — Covers in the Way That Pays 






























































First-Person Advertising That 
Brought a New Slant to 
Bank’s Advertising 


How the American Trust Company Introduced Personal Element. in 
Direct-Mail Campaign for New Customers 


HICH is the average man 

more interested in, a story 
on “The Habits of Reptiles, with 
Special Reference to the Family 
Crotalidae” or a story on “How I 
Killed Rattlesnakes in Central 
Pennsylvania”? The answer to 
this question explains the success 
of two series of folders issued by 
the American Trust Company of 
New York City, folders that are 
more than usually interesting be- 
cause they have brought a new 
personal angle into this company’s 
advertising. 

Several years ago, when the 
company was casting about for a 
method of treating the copy in a 
series of folders to explain the 
American Trust service, H. W. 
Foster, in charge of the company’s 
advertising, made a careful study 
not only of his company’s pre- 
vious advertising but of the ad- 
vertising of competitors. He then 
compared this advertising to that 
of well-known national advertis- 
ers. He finished up by asking 
himself the rattlesnake question. 

The result was a series of high- 
ly personalized folders that met 
with an immediate response, be- 
cause each folder brought the 
first person into a form of adver- 
tising that is too often highly im- 
personal.: The success of the first 
series of five folders led the com- 
pany to issue a second series, 
which is now in the process of 
mailing. 

On the cover of each folder is a 
photograph of a typical young 
business man, underneath which is 
a first-person caption. “Banking 
by mail is a great convenience and 
time-saver to me,” “I strongly 
recommend a_ safe-keeping ac- 
count” and “The co-operation of 
the American Trust Company 
greatly lessens my office routine” 
are fair samples of the terse, per- 
sonal style of these captions. 


Beneath the caption are two or 
three lines stich as “A valuable 
suggestion to,” “A fiduciary study 
prepared for,” and “A personal 
experience narrated for,” each one 
followed by the imprinted name 
of the individual to which the 
folder is being sent. 

Although this care to have the 
name of the prospect printed on 
each folder that is sent to him 
makes necessary the use of a 
printing process which adds 
slightly to the expense of the 
series, the company feels that the 
extra expense is negligible com- 
pared with the interest aroused on 
the prospect’s part by receiving a 
folder addressed personally to 
him. The imprint is not of the 
rubber stamp variety, but straight 
type and has the same effect as a 
personal letter. 

Inside the folder are two pages 
of copy written entirely in the 
first person. The following para- 
graphs taken from one of the 
folders are a sample of the style 
and matter used: 


I always envied the man whe had 
the time and ability to keep his personal 
or professional expenditures carefully 
balanced. Under the old system of hav- 
ing a bank book figured up now and 
then, mine told the story I expected. 
always showed less than I thought I 


ad. 

The first month after opening my ac- 
count with the American Trust Company 
I had a pleasant surprise. I received 
promptly on the first of the month, a 
carefully prepared, itemized and balanced 
statement, showing every sum I had 
deposited and the amount of each check 
drawn. Since then I have been doing 
much of my banking by mail. E 

Except when I desire to confer with 
some of the officers of the company, or 
avail myself of the facilities of one of 
jo? a ea naam I make my deposits by 
mail, 

I also have a passbook in which entries 
are made when I make deposits in 
person, but the monthly statement is an 
added convenience and very important 
when income tax time comes around. 
While I endeavor to keep my books 
accurately, it is a tremendous aid to 
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Always Supreme in Washington, D.C. 
Below is a statement of the newspaper situation in Washington, 
D. C., for the year 1923—both Circulation and Advertising— 
showing how completely the Star continues to dominate this 
field with increasing influence of circulation and prestige in 


advertising. 
THE YEAR’S RECORD-1923 
CIRCULATION 
1922 1923 Increase 
The Evening Star..... 88,325 92,016 3,691 
The Sunday Star...... 89,776 97,035 7,259 


The circulation of The Star is confined largely to Washington, the 
residence of people of the highest average intelligence and impor- 
tance in the United States. 

According to the latest A. B. C. audit of all Washington news- 
papers, the circulation of The Star in Washington and suburbs 
is 56% greater daily and 52% greater Sunday than any other 
Washington newspaper, morning or evening. 


ADVERTISING 
1923 Lines 1922 


The Star, daily and Sunday. .23,846,758 21,659,650 
2d paper, daily and Sunday. . 11,306,202 10,990,352 


Daily Only, 1923 
3d paper(peily and Susday 1922) 79122,484 8,576,272 
4th paper, daily and Sunday. 5,854,300 5,798,489 
5th paper, daily ("3 S4r497) | 1,125,115 507,311 
The Evening Star (not including The Sunday Star) for the year 
1923, after rejecting a great quantity of undesirable advertising, 
printed 17,781,906 lines of advertising, which was more than that 
printed in the four other Washington (daily only) mewspapers 
combined. 

The Sunday Star printed an average of over forty columns more 
advertising each issue than its nearest competitor. 


The Evening Sfar. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Latz 
110 East 42d Street Tower Building 
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Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Raleigh, N. C, 
Dallas, Texas 





Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. © Standard Farm Papers. | 
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The Seal of 
Southern Approval 


awaits the advertiser who cultivates the better class 
of Southern farmers through their favorite paper— 
The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman. 

The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman gives 
them localized service, market news and views and 
fresh, helpful agricultural information to fit the 
geographical differ erences of the Southern territory 
—in soil, fertilizer needs, seed requirements and 
methods of cultivation. One edition goes to Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, a second edition to Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida, a third to the Mississippi 
Valley and a fourth to Texas and Oklahoma. The 
Southern farmer's confidence in this dominant 
Weekly instills faith in its advertising columns. 

Each edition is edited by a separate staff of whole- 
time and contributing editors. 

Fat purses and empty market baskets is the 
happy combination now offered advertisers who 
display their wares in the pages of The Progressive 


Farmer and Farm Woman. 
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have these statements to check up with. 

I urge my clients to take advantage 
of this system and to send in deposits 
by mail. This is particularly desirable 
in the case of traveling men out of the 
city for considerable periods of time. 
They arrange to have salary checks and 
dividend payments mailed directly to the 
American Trust Company for deposit to 
their account. The monthly statement 
from the bank keeps them constantly in- 
formed as to their balance. 


On the last page there is a brief 
explanation of some branch of the 
‘American Trust Company’s ser- 
vice, always written either to 
“you” or by “us.” In this way 
the entire folder carries a per- 
sonal, narrative tone, as personal 
as a salesman’s talk or the con- 
versation of an interesting racon- 
teur. 

That the two series have been 
successful is shown not only by 
the results in new accounts but 
also by the reports of the com- 
pany’s salesmen. Of course it is 
quite difficult for a banking insti- 
tution to trace direct returns from 
its advertising. Bank customers 
aren’t in the habit of coming in 
with a bank deposit in one hand 
and a piece of advertising in the 
other. Despite this fact the com- 
pany has been able to trace a 
number of direct returns from its 
personalized advertising. The 
steady increase of customers and 
deposits since the inception of the 
advertising must in part be credit- 
ed to the advertising. 

The salesmen have found that 
the folders have made their work 

‘\so much easier by making the 
name of the company familiar to 
the. prospect who has. been im- 
pressed by the unusual form of 
the advertising message. 

The company has been careful 
in making Up its lists of prospects. 
Frofn a great-many sources, such 
as club lists, blite. books, sales- 
men’s. prospect lists, etc., names 
were taken. These were then 
carefully checked to winnow. out 
prospects who were so closely 
allied to other institutions that 
they immediately had to be set 
down as poor prospects and others 


who for, various reasons would... 


not be likely to avail themselves 
of the company’s services. After 
this checking was finished the 
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company had a live list of pros- 
pects for whom the folders had a 
real appeal. 

The advertising lesson to be 
gained from the series is a simole 
but important one. It shows how 
important is the personalized angle 
in advertising, no matter whether 
the advertiser is selling a book of 
etiquette or a banking service. “I 
do” is in most cases a great deal 
more effective than “The com- 
pany does” because every prospect 
is apt to be more interested in the 
first person, which carries a cer- 
tain intimate touch, than he is in 
the third person which, after all, 
is usually pretty impersonal. 





W. T. Hamilton Wins 
Advertising Golf Tournament 


The championship of the annual 
tournament of the Winter Golf League 
of Advertising Interests was won by 
Ww. Hamilton, of The Condé Nast 
Publications, Inc., New York. The 
tournament which began on January 
14 with a field of sixty-nine contestants, 
narrowed itself down January 19 with 
Frank Finney, Robert Finney, both with 
Street & Finney, Inc., and Mr. Hamil- 
ton contesting for first place. In the 
semi-final match, Mr. Hamilton twice 
tied Robert Finney who lost the match 
on the third round, Mr. Hamilton win- 
ning one up. He won the final round 
from Frank Finney by the same score. 
R. M. Purves, of The Red Book Maga- 
Zine, was runner-up in the defeated 
semi-finalists’ match which he played 
with Robert Finney. 

In_a four-ball best-ball match, Eliot 
D. Moore and C. A. Speakman tied with 
M. C. Meigs and Elmer Rich with a 
score of 67 for each pair. 

George H. Williams won a medal 
play handicap on the last day of the 
tournament. This match was limited to 
layers who had not won prizes and 

r. Williams who had a handicap of 
11, turned in a gross 81 which gave 
him 70. 

At the annual election of officers, 
Frank Finney, of Street & Finney, Ing: 
New York, was elected president, Suc- 
ceeding C. A. Speakman, vice- résident 
of the American Lithographic Company, 
x. Meigs, Chicago American, was 
elected vice-president, Charles W. Hoyt, 
of the Charles Hoyt pany, 
Inc., treasurer, and W. R. Hotchkin, of 
the Standard Corporation, New York, 
secretary. ’ 





“Radio Merchandising” 
- Appoints William Karpen 
William Karpen has been made East- 


ern advertising manager for R 
Merchandising, New York. . 
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When Many Okehs Are Needed on 
the Advertising Campaign 


Guiding the Co-operative Advertising Program through the Mazes of 
Personal Preference 


By Randolph Branner 


Campaign Manager, Davenport Bed Makers of America 


CG VEN a number of big men, 
every one a different type— 
competitors—each a success, prov- 
ing that differing policies can 
succeed in their field. What is 
the policy to be adopted in the co- 
operative advertising to be launched 
by their industry. as a whole? 

A problem? It had to be solved 
by the Davenport Bed Makers of 
America when their campaign was 
launched, and it has to be kept 
in mind at every stage of the cam- 
paign’s progress. 

In such a group as is presented 
in the opening paragraph, we find 
the apparently paradoxical mixture 
of a concert of interest with a 
conflict of interests: the former 
being the basis of all association 
advertising, and the latter, the pit- 
fall of much association advertis- 
ing. 

Unlike the fruit or raisin grow- 
ers or the organizations back of 
hardwood campaigns, the Daven- 
port Bed Makers of America do 
not offer a single product whose 
identity is lost in the advertised 
group by the time it reaches mer- 
chant or consumer. And on the 
other hand, neither do the Daven- 
port Bed Makers of America pro- 
vide for dealer or consumer, a 
trade-mark or other means by 
which the product of constituent 
manufacturers can be _ distin- 
guished. 

Each manufacturer is an entity 
with well-developed and carefully 
preserved individuality. Each 
maker’s product is characteristic. 
Style is a feature as in all good 
furniture. And several manufac- 
turers are, themselves, advertis- 
ers whose _ individuality must 
therefore be scrupulously regarded. 

The problem thus became com- 
plex, for while the industry was 
to be properly represented, it was 

uite important to present the 
avenport Bed message in a man- 
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ner that would work beneficially 
alike for all concerned. 

A study of the men back of the 
concerns that go to make up the 
industry furnished a key to the 
situation. An analysis was made 
of the various concerns them- 
selves as reflected in their lines of 
merchandise and their business 
policies. Then a comparison of 
notes brought out the points that 
the various businesses have in 
common and the points on which 
they differ. Here you see, the 
concert of interest was separated 
from the conflict of interests, 
which cleared the ground. It was 
necessary moreover, for reasons 
which presently will be made 
clear, to study the advertising of 
those members whose messages 
were already in the magazines. 


STICK TO THE FUNDAMENTALS 


The campaign was then formu- 
lated on lines that embody those 
things which the manufacturers 
have in common. In this way the 
finer points of differentiation be- 
tween them were left free for ex- 
ploitation by the manufacturers 
themselves. Thus it became pos- 
sible for the maker of fine mer- 
chandise to utilize the campaign 
in catering to the best class of 
trade, while the builder of Daven- 
port Beds with a more popular ap- 
peal found it equally advantageous 
to make use of the campaign in 
selling the great middle class. 

The copy points were gone over 
one by one, making sure that none 
but those which are common to 
all of the manufacturers, was in- 
cluded. Facts concerning the 
Davenport Bed were gathered, data 
concerning desirability from the 
householder’s viewpoint were 
sought and found; and these were 
so presented as to represent the 
product instead of a product. 

Even in the layouts, a bold de- 
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parture was taken from anything 
that might resemble individual 
manufacturers’ advertisements, so 
that the advertisement of the in- 
dividual manufacturer who is 
using space would not through 
similarity be confused with the 
industry’s effort. This was re- 
garded as a vital factor in group 
advertising, not alone for the pro- 
tection of the non-advertiser, but 
in order also that the public and 
the trade might be impressed dis- 
tinctly and separately by the group 
appeal and by the individual adver- 
tiser’s appeal. 

Rules were laid down governing 
illustrations and illustrative treat- 
ment which precluded the possi- 
bility of any one maker’s merchan- 
dise appearing in the group 
advertising. 

With the wanted elements thus 
carefully sorted, separated and 
classified, the problem of securing 
the okeh became simpler, although 
there was still a matter of meeting 
the personal preferences of the 
individual manufacturer. And this 
is not always as easy as it appears. 

At times it was found practical 
to sell manufacturers singly to 
overcome some obstacle in secur- 
ing the desired approval. In other 
cases, it was found advantageous 
to call a meeting so that the influ- 
ence of a majority could be 
brought into play. The choice of 
these two methods of procedure 
was guided by the circumstances 
in the particular case. 

Experience over a period, en- 
abled those in direct charge of the 
execution of the work to reduce 
the procedure to somewhat of a 
formula, which might be stated 
thus: 

Every business man wants to 
find expression of self in what he 
does, and this includes the adver- 
tising of his industry. Every 
business man, likewise, desires to 
retain certain elements of his 
business as his very own, and 
make them express his individual- 
ity. The obvious thing, therefore, 
was to study these men and their 
businesses, find the things they 
wanted the industry to stand for, 
and carefully set apart the things 
they wanted their separate busi- 
nesses to stand for. The result, by 
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elimination, gave each member in- 
dividually the assurance that the 
effort of the group was not in- 
fringing anywhere. This is the 
whole stumbling block to be avoid- 
ed, as the Davenport Bed Makers 
viewed it. 

The problem of securing a 
number of okehs was in that man- 
ner shorn of the complexities that 
this industry presented. The okehs 
were, of course, usually preceded 
by suggestions for modifications 
here or there. That was to be 
expected. Always it should be ex- 
pected. But, except in minor in- 
stances, the man whose okeh was 
sought, was shown that a certain 
effect was sought or avoided by the 
thing in question, and the okeh was 
secured. 


Confidence Rewarded 


CriTcHFIELD & CoMPaNy, 
Cutcaco, Jan. 18, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I .note with much satisfaction that 
you alone of the various advertising 
publications did not broadcast the rumor 
that this agency had lost the Firestone 
account. 

I have been a reader of Printers’ 
Ink for the last eighteen years and 
have always had faith and confidence 
in its contents, and your letter of the 
16th is most gratifying because it in- 
dicates that my belief in your publica- 
tion has not been misplaced. 

I am sure that you can very well 
understand my irritation at the publica- 
tion of these countless rumors. Inasmuch 
as you did not publish the rumor itself, 
I cannot ask you to run a denial. 

In other words, I am perfectly satis- 
fied with the attitude you have taken, 
and so consider the matter closed. 

CritcHFIELp & Company, 
A. L. Sattssury, 
Vice-President. 








Sales and Earnings of Munsing 
Wear Corporation 


The Munsing Wear Corporation, 
Minneapolis, and subsidiaries reported 
sales for the eight months ended No- 
vember 30, 1923, of $10,419,899. The 
net income for this period, after taxes, 
interest, etc., was $1,056,431. 

F. M. Stowell, president of the cor- 
poration, states that advance orders for 
spring merchandise are already in excess 
of orders for the same period during 
the last season. 





Players Cigarette Account for 
George Batten 


Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., New York, 
have appointed George Batten Company, 
Inc., to direct the advertising of Players 
cigarettes in the United States. 
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In Layout Work— 
Your Printers Can 
Help Too 


In the laying out of your Direct Mail Literature your 
printers can offer many suggestions that will be help- 
ful and profitable to you. 


As an instance, take folders and broadsides. 


You may want something out of the ordinary in ap- 
pearance. You may want something that will give 
freshness and change to your mailing pieces. You 
may wish for a piece that will have unusual dis- 
play facilities so as to give your line a better show- 
ing when the folder gets into the hands of your 
prospect. 


Who is better qualified to help than your own 
printer? He understands the relation of type to illus- 
tration. He is well schooled in the system that makes 
heads stand out, that makes type and ink talk. 


And then comes the folding of the piece. The fold 
is a very important part of any direct mail piece. 
That is why some circulars always catch the eye. 


Take your printer into your confidence on the fold- 
ing. His vast experience will be helpful to you. 
He can show you how to secure a desired result. He 
will probably bring along a few of the unusual 
Cleveland Folds to illustrate how simple a thing it 
is to get gripping display by merely changing the phy- 
sical appearance of the circular itself. 


The unusual Cleveland Folds will always pull the best 
results because they never fail to catch the eye. 


The Cleveland will fold anything that any other 
folding machine can fold—and it will make a great 
many folds that no other folder will make. 


Tye [jeveanofejoine Macyine[o 
1929-1941 East 61st St. 
CLEVELAND OHIO 
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Advertising 
Leads in Honoring 
Franklin 


Philadelphia’s* Advertising Club, 
Attracts Visitors from Many and 
Distant Cities to Its Annual 
Banquet That Ended a Day of 
Celebration in Honor of Poor 
Richard ' 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S 
birthday was celebrated in 
Philadelphia in an elaborate and 
impressive style with the advertis- 
ing club of that city, The Poor 
Richard Club, as the pivot. Schools 
held special exercises, the Mayor 
issued a Franklin message, and 
one department store, Strawbridge 
& Clothier, devoted half its space 
in the newspapers to featuring and 
tying up closely with the event. It 
announced a series of special sales, 
each associated with some inven- 
tion of Franklin. For instance, 
under the heading, “Poor Richard 
invented the fireplace,” appeared 
an advertisement of gas ranges 
and heaters. It was this same de- 
partment store which broadcasted 
the entire Poor Richard Club 
banquet. 

The Poor Richard Club’s ob- 
servance of the day started with 
memorial services at noon at the 
clubhouse with an address by 
Judge John M. Patterson, who 
told in a brief way of the accom- 
plishments of Franklin. The mem- 
bers then proceeded by automobile, 
escorted by a corps of mounted 
police, to the grave of Franklin in 
Old Christ Church Graveyard. 
Here President Bartley J. Doyle 
placed a wreath upon the grave. 
Colonel Louis J. Kolb, a former 
president of the club, paid a tribute 
to Franklin. 

The culmination of the cere- 
monies was in the evening, when 
1,200 men and women from all 
over the United States and some 
from across the Atlantic gathered 
in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
for the Poor Richard Club Ban- 
quet. The ballroom had been 
changed into a transatlantic liner 
to carry out the thought of the 
dinner, “A Trip to London.” 
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The speakers of the evening 
were Sir Charles Higham, of 
London; Senator Woodbridge N. 
Ferris, Jr., of Michigan; and 
Dr. Ludwig Stein, of the Uni- 
versity of Berne, Switzerland. 
Others at the speakers’ table were 
president Bartley J. Doyle, E. T. 
Stotesbury, H. H. Charles, presi- 
dent of the New York Advertising 
Club, Mayor W. Freeland Ken- 
drick, of Philadelphia, Brig-Gen. 
Smedley D. Butler, Director of 
Public Safety of Philadelphia and 
Thomas Lyons, of the Baltimore 

un. 

Sir Charles in his address, un- 
folded a peace plan. It called for 
an alliance between this country 
and Great Britain and an agree- 
ment not to supply money, muni- 
tions or food to any nation at 
war or preparing for war. His 
other suggestion for maintaining 
peace was a direct resort to ad- 
vertising. 

Senator Ferris dwelt upon the 
necessity of searching out the 
bent of a boy or girl and de- 
veloping that rather than giving a 
general education or forcing the 
youth into a field for which he or 
she perhaps is not fitted. Dr. 
Stein spoke upon the power of ad- 
vertising and its possibilities in 
bringing about world stability and 
peace through international com- 
merce, ' 

After the delivery of the “Toast. 
to Franklin” by Jarvis A. Wood, 
senior partner of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, President Doyle paid a 
tribute to members who had died 
during the last year. Note- 
worthy among these was F. Way- 
land Ayer, whom Mr. Doyle 
eulogized as “one whom we will 
all miss; a man of unusual 
talents and a great heart, who was 
an outstanding figure in our great 
profession of advertising.” 


New Accounts for 
Alfred Wallerstein 


Brentano’s, booksellers, New York, 
has placed the advertising account for 
its publishing department with Alfred 
Wallerstein, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city. National magazines are used. 

The Fred F. French Security Com- 

ny, New York, real estate securities, 

as also placed its account with this 
agency. ewspapers will be used. 
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The Ford Buyers 
of Tomorrow are the 


Street Car Riders of Today! 


The Ford Motor Company has contracted for 
Street Car advertising throughout the United States. 
The service started on January Ist. 


Hundreds of Ford dealers—in nearly every State 
—have been using Street Car advertising, many of 
them on five-year contracts, and quite a number 
have written enthusiastically of the results received 
from their cards in the cars. 


There can be no question as to the volume of 
automobile prospects who use the Street Cars of 
' the United States—here’s one example—they carry 
10,000,000 more riders daily than all of the Pullman 
cars carry in a year. 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 


Central Office Home Office Western Office 
Borland Building Candler Building Monadnock Building 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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t Issued at the Start and In the Middle of Sa nee Month 
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“Approximately 92.2 per cent of the population using 
downtown streets is being carried thro the district 
by street cars as against 7.8 per cent (including drivers) 
being carried through the downtown doerice by automo- 
biles. There are organizations of autoists, truck drivers 
and merchants to promote their own interests. But the 
92.2 per cent are not represented in discussion of traffic 
regulation, except as the street railway is able to set forth 
the need for uninterrupted movement of street cars, and 
such efforts are now being made IN BEHALF OF ONE 
MILLION DAILY STREET CAR PASSENGERS!” 


Los Angeles has no cold weather, snow or slush, and is 
always climatically ideal for automobile driving. As the 
Street Cars of that city carry over 92% of the population, 
through the downtown streets, the Street Cars of the other 
large cities of the United States, where climatic conditions 
are not so favorable, must carry even a larger percentage. 

Although many automobile owners are of course in- 
cluded in the above 92%, the tremendous difference be- 
tween automobile and street railway traffic clearly shows 
that even in Los Angeles, the saturation point in automo- 
bile ownership is a long way off. 
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[IVE MATTER— 


Composed type before it has been 
printed from, or typematter kept 


standing after use. 


THE PRINTERS” D1icTIONARY 


In the Goldmann Plant the term 
“live matter” is given a broader 
meaning. 


Forty-eight years of training have 
taught us to make each piece of 
printed matter we produce “matter 
that lives’ not merely something 
that can be read if you strive, but 
something that attracts and invites 
reading. That’s a result that comes 
from knowing what to do with the 
space between and around “com- 
posed type”’ as well as how to select 
and set the type itself. And of course 
it’s made possible by the finest of 
equipment. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Stace Gigfiteen Seventy Stx 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 4520 

















Japan’s Enlarged Market for | 
American Goods 


A Calm Judgment of Our Commercial Opportunities in Japan—A Judg- 
ment Uninfluenced by the Size of Initial Post-Earthquake Orders 


By Paul K. M. ‘Thomas 


“7 vEe now they are building 
day and night. In a year’s 
time Tokyo and Yokohama will 
begin to look like cities again.” 

This was the answer made a 
few days ago by a prominent 
Japanese in response to the ques- 
tion as to what progress was be- 
ing made toward rehabilitation 
and the resumption of business in 
the earthquake zone. He told of 
the unremitting pressure under 
which everybody was working, 
not merely to restore, but to build 
new cities in character and keep- 
ing with the enlarged outlook and 
opportunities which the business 
life of Japan and the East has 
come to represent. 

Temporary quarters for trade 


have been erected in great num- 


bers throughout the devastated 
regions. Mere sheds in many 
cases already house important 
business proceedings—there is no 
question that Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama are alive and looking to the 
future. Meanwhile the demand 
upon engineering skill is stupen- 
dous. Japanese and foreign engi- 
neers are being urged and stimu- 
lated to exert every ingenuity in 
the vast rebuilding undertaking so 
as to render a repetition of last 
summer’s loss of life and property 
impossible. 

While all this reconstruction is 
going rapidly forward, Japan’s 
business with the outside world is 
resuming its full proportions and 
at the same time is facing an im- 
mediate emergency increase of 
special interest. to the United 
States industrial world. 

No other nation has a greater 
interest in Japan’s undertakings 
for the current year than the 
United States. For many years 
we have been Japan’s largest over- 
seas outlet for her products, and 
have also been her largest source 
of imports. 


There are reasons at this time 
for giving special emphasis to the 
profitable relations which have 
grown up between the two coun- 
tries during the past half century. 
In certain quarters stress has been 
laid cpon Japan as our competi- 
tor in the Far East—undue stress, 
it would seem, in view of other 
more important factors. Whatever 
Japan’s possibilities may be, and 
they are considerable, as our com- 
petitor in Asia or elsewhere, they 
need not cause alarm to the point 
of leading us to overlook the op- 
portunities afforded by Japanese 
markets for American raw prod- 
ucts and manufactures. 

Witness Japan’s annual account 
with us for raw cotton, hides and 
skins, caustic soda, iron ingots, 
slabs, bars, plates, etc., as well as 
construction materials, engines 
and machinery, to name but a few 
of many items. 

If Japan’s competition is to be 
feared we can hardly use a better 
antidote for its disturbing features 
than to foster the mutually bene- 
ficial relation of seller and cus- 
tomer that has made such satis- 
factory progress between the two 
nations. 

Moreover the educational value 
of competition is not to be ignored 
—least of all in our business with 
the Asiatic continent. | What 
seasoned exporter has not had to 
thank more than one competitive 
situation for the hint that led to 
a better way of making some 
product for overseas use, or more 
understanding way of offering it, 
that developed a broader market 
and greatly increased profits? 

Japan knows Asia as we cannot 
expect to know it. Yet it is cer- 
tain that if we continue to encour- 
age normal trade with Japan our 
knowledge will benefit, as it has 
in the past, from opportunities to 
learn the ways of tern mar- 
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kets. Such opportunities con- 
stantly recur in healthy reciprocal 
and competitive business relations, 
and they will be especially fruitful 
as they arise with the foremost 
nation of the East whose business 
men have breathed the Eastern 
trade atmosphere all their lives 
and who instinctively know East- 
ern psychology because they are 
a part of it. 

Some months ago in discussing 
editorially Japan’s role as a com- 
mercial rival of the United States, 
Printers’ INK noted “the fact 
that if the truth were known 
many a feared competitor would 
turn out to be a valuable cus- 
tomer.” 

The statement is especially sig- 
nificant for us in the case of 
Japan—more, perhaps, than with 
any other of our overseas com- 
mercial contacts. For many rea- 
sons the truth about doing busi- 
ness with Japan has often been 
hard to get at and sometimes 
harder still to understand. But 
the problems of this sort that 
have yielded to honest, unpreju- 
diced thought and effort on the 
part of American business men 
are overwhelmingly preponderant 
as compared with the failures. It 
is nobody’s fault that the mutually 
unfamiliar customs, viewpoints 
and languages of East and West 
have made undue mystery of the 
matter. 

One fact is clear from the rec- 
ords, and that is the enormous in- 
crease of American-Japanese trade 
in recent years. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR TRADE 
GROWTH ? 


Just who have been responsible 
for this growth of business? 
Plainly the same leaders in Amer- 
ican and Japanese enterprise who 
have built up Big Business at 
home. The vision of these men 
has been large enough to recog- 
nize the essential oneness of busi- 
ness the world over. As W. F. 
Wyman has well said in compar- 
ing overseas with domestic com- 
merce, “the work is, after all, 90 
per cent the same.” 

Interest in ‘new fields, a healthy 
curiosity and love of venture, 
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have ever been characteristic of 
American business. It was this 
same progressive, constructive 
spirit which sent our mission to 
Japan in 1853. 

The real share which the United 
States had at that time in influenc- 
ing Japan’s change of attitude in 
foreign relations has not always 
been clearly understood. Actually, 
the question of Japan’s resuming 
foreign intercourse had been 
mooted among her leaders in 
more or less secret discussions 
long before the arrival in Uraga 
Bay of Commodore  Biddle’s 
“black ships” in the summer of 
1 It was not true, as many 
suppose, that Japan had been com- 
pletely shut off from European 
influence during the two centuries 
and more of the Shogunate. 
Fruitful if inconspicuous contact 
had been maintained through the 
Dutch at Nagasaki; and, as W. E. 
Griffis points out, “Dutch culture 
had been like seed sown every- 
where.” 

Perry, therefore, was dealing 
with a complex of events and per- 
sonalities which, although involv- 
ing many differences and an- 
tagonisms to be overcome, yet 
contained basic elements of accord 
with his mission. Had the two 
nations not been fundamentally in 
harmony and ready to co-operate, 
there never could have developed 
that volume of business between 
them which has increased steadily 
year by year since the Townsend 
Harris Commercial Treaty of 
1856. In the best sense America 
and Japan have been each other’s 
customers, deriving mutual profit 
from true economic exchange. 

This has been the predominant 
character of American-Japanese 
trade for the past sixty years, and 
those who insist upon regarding 
Japan as a “feared competitor” 
are ignoring opportunities which 
American business judgment long 
ago demonstrated to be among 
the most profitable that we have 
found overseas. 

Suddenly, toward the end of 
last summer, the great disaster 
gave an entirely new turn to 
Japanese commercial life, both 
domestic and foreign. 
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The earthquake began a few 
minutes before twelve—just at 
that moment in the middle of the 
day when thousands of kitchen 
fires in Tokyo and Yokohama had 
been kindled to prepare hiru- 
meshi, the noon meal. The earth- 
quake shocks were of unusual 
severity from the first, so that 
buildings began to collapse every- 
where throughout the two cities, 
with the result that the many 
small cooking fires became at 
once the cause of the general con- 
flagration. 

It is believed that the total 
damage to property might have 
been much less had the earth- 
quake occurred at some other 
hour—even in the night—when 
kitchen fires were not lighted. But 
happening at the time it did, the 
quake started fires in the dwell- 
ings, and the flames spread quick- 
ly to the nearby warehouses. 
Although many of these store- 
houses in Yokohama and Tokyo 
were of fireproof construction, it 
was found in numerous cases im- 
possible to close protecting doors 
and windows once the earthquake 
had begun. The difficulty was not 
due so much to lack of time but 
largely to the fact that the earth- 
quake wrenched doors and win- 
dows out of adjustment so they 
could not be closed. 

In many cases fireproof doors 
were jammed wide open so that 
there was no defense from the 
onrushing tide of flame that had 
started in the homes and in many 
small workshops. The warehouses 
thus became veritable furnaces 
with draughts wide open. Millions 
in property were destroyed, and in 
a few hours there was little to 
distinguish rich from poor. Many 
a merchant who had been prosper- 
ous in the morning was ruined 
before the close of business hours 
—at least so far as tangible pos- 
sessions were concerned. But the 
spirit of those business men who 
had gained the wealth that was 
now ashes, also took flame. Day 
and night ever since, that spirit 
has supplied the energy and in- 
spiration to build anew. 

In Yokohama and Tokyo busi- 
ness is being resumed very rapid- 
ly, reinforced as it is by the great 
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momentum of business in the 
other large industrial centres of 
Japan. As pointed out by the 
National City Bank, business in 
Japan outside the earthquake 
zone suffered less recoil than was 
to have been expected. 

New business conditions are ap- 
pearing that already clearly indi- 
cate a new commercial era in 
Japan. ‘The influence is being felt 
in Osaka, Kobe, Nagoya, Naga- 
saki and other important distribu- 
tion centres. The new conditions 
will be marked not only by great- 
ly increased demand for foreign, 
and particularly American, raw 
materials and manufactures in 
greater variety than ever before; 
but conditions will also be marked 
by many improvements in domes- 
tic distribution and in the han- 
dling of international trade. 
Progress in distribution methods 
will make it easier to apply more 
and more the technique of our 
home markets. 

The United States stands in an 
interesting position with refer- 
ence to Japan’s possible require- 
ments. But good business judg- 
ment must be used, as the most 
promising markets have a way of 
giving unexpected evidences of 
saturation. Already the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington 
has issued a warning to exporters 
“against being misled by size of 
initial post-earthquake orders.” 

Nevertheless, a highly interest- 
ing market exists in Japan today, 
and no better evidence of the fact 
is needed than the recognition al- 
ready given it by large corpora- 
tions in this country. At this 
point it is important to empha- 
size a comparatively new feature 
of American-Japanese trade—the 
role of the smaller producers. 
However much of the total com- 
merce with Japan in the past may 
have been developed by a relative- 
ly small number of large con- 
cerns, such concentration is no 
longer to be regarded as necessary 
or desirable. Henceforth the 
Japanese market will be increas- 
ingly easy to enter for American 
houses that have held aloof from 
this field because of the difficulty 
and expense in the past of com- 
manding all the facilities necessary. 
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Many factors are tending to 
make matters easier for the 
smaller houses—chief among them 
the willingness of American busi- 
ness men to give to the East the 
same thoughtful, unprejudiced 
consideration that has built up 
profitable markets in more fa- 
miliar parts of the world. 

Notwithstanding all that has 
been said about the wide differ- 
ences between the business meth- 
ods of the Orient and those of the 
West, it will be found that Japan 
is today more Western than 
Oriental. Her trade practices 
have come to be more striking 
because of their close resemblance 
to our domestic procedure than 
because of differences. 

These have been growing rapid- 
ly less with each year. Formerly, 
it is true, they loomed so large 
that it was very difficult for 
smaller concerns to cope with 
them. For one thing, Japanese 
psychology has offered many 
seemingly incomprehensible phases 
for the Western mind to grasp. 
And the problem of the language 
has delayed our understanding of 
the Eastern point of view. Had 
American business men been able 
to read Japanese newspapers half 
as readily as they can a Spanish 
or French paper there would have 
been opened up valuable resources 
for gaining “inside” comprehen- 
sion of Japanese requirements. 
Important progress has been made 
in Japan toward rendering the 
problem of the language simpler 
for foreigners, and in consequence 
Japan’s overseas business of the 
future will be conducted with 
proportionately greater comfort 
for all concerned. 

Our own better understanding 
of Japan in business relations can 
be greatly helped by the interest- 
ing literature on the subject which 
is daily bringing the minds of 
East and West into closer touch. 
The technical problems peculiar to 
transpacific commerce have been 
made easy by the work of spe- 
cialists who have devoted years of 
study to this field. In addition to 
such helps both the United States 
and the Japanese Governments 
have done much to aid and insure 
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the growth of that business which 
represents to both nations a joint 
investment worth billions. 

The newly enlarged demand of 
Japan for American goods speaks 
directly to manufacturers in the 
United States who, though not 
identified with Big Business, yet 
stand for the high average pro- 
duction power of this country. 
There is an insistence upon de- 
veloping channels of distribution 
that will insure the growth of this 
trade along the freest possible 
lines. More and more Japanese 
buyers are seeking out direct con- 
tacts abroad with original manu- 
facturing sources. 


JAPANESE WANTS TO DEAL DIRECT 


For example, in the territory of 
distribution covered by Osaka 
there are many consumers of 
artificial fertilizers manufactured 
in the United States. Ordinarily 
the buyer of fertilizer in Osaka 
must make his purchase from one 
of the few large local distributors. 
The Japanese user of the import- 
ed article knows that it came 
from America, but ordinarily he 
does not know who manufactured 
it. If he did he might often 
profitably deal direct. 

Those to whom this market is 
familiar have, of course, already 
taken steps to reap a large share 
of the greatly increased Japanese 
consumption of American goods, 
which is due to the earthquake. But 
such priority need not deter those 
new to this market. Every facil- 
ity will be found in the United 
States for handling efficiently and 
economically all phases of trans- 
actions with Japan, from the ini- 
tial analysis of the product's 
suitability for the market through 
the subsequent steps—the first 
inquiries, the whole technique of 
executing the order to the final 
collection of the account. 

There are numerous ways in 
which American business houses 
can obtain preliminary informa- 
tion concerning sales opportuni- 
ties in Japan. One of the most 
satisfactory is to communicate 
with the Japanese Commercial At- 
taché, Mr. I. Nishi, or the Vice- 

(Continued on page 105) 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advertising 


381] FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 


e 


If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL’ SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH PRODUCTS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 

TARVIA — 

WALLACE SILVER 
ENCORE. PICTURES 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
RUBBER -ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
L & G AGATE WARE 

.~“. NEW-SKIN 


What we've done for others we can do for you. 



































“Ham Sweetness—Ham Flavor. T 
This is the solid foundation of aS powerful new 
which stick in the mind because they are differe 
under the direction of 

er POSTER. 


Curcaco Attanta Sr. Louis RicHmonp 550 


WILMINGTON CINCINNATI Pittssurcu Ou 
LU 4 
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the difference — 


's simply amazing / 
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Where 
the sale begins 


**'-T ENJOYED so much seeing your interesting home. 
Would you send me the names of the manu- 
facturer of the can opener, knife sharpener and 
spoon rack so that I may write and secure them for my 
kitchen?” — 
wrote one woman after visiting the 
Priscilla Proving Plant. And 


another— 


* Please tell me where I can obtain the lighting fixtures 


which you have in your front hall at the Proving 
Plant.” 


Many sales begin, like these, when visitors see the 
products in use in Priscilla’s Home. 


And many thousands of sales begin when our readers 


—who number over 600,000 — see in Modern 
Priscilla advertisements carrying this seal os which 
tells them that the article advertised has been used 
with entire satisfaction in’ this ‘unique home of ‘ours: 
MODERN PRISCILLA 
-! The Trade Paper of the:Home 
New York BOSTON Chicago 7 
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Attaché, Mr. Shudo, at 165 Broad- 
way, New York City. This office, 
which is a bratich of the Embassy 
exclusively devoted to Japanese- 
American commerce, will welcome 
inquiries from American business 
houses relative to the Japanese 
markets. Mr. Nishi is in close 
touch with the Trade Bureau of 
the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs in Tokyo, atid is therefore 
in a position to speak authorita- 
tively on any question relating to 
Japanese commercial conditions. 
It is no doubt understood that it 
is not possible for America 
houses to cotimunicate directly 
with the Japanese Department of 
Foreign Affairs, all inquiries be- 
ing handled either through the 
office of the Commercial Attaché 
or—if coming from outside of 
New York City—through one of 
the Japanese Consulates. 
_This method of approach has 
distinct advantages. Inquiries will 
be handled with despatch by able 
officials who are interested to pro- 
vide only the most reliable in- 
formation obtainable. With 
regard to sales outlets that may 
be suggested by the Department, 
it does not, of course, assume re- 
sponsibility as to their standing, 
which can be checked through the 
usual channels such as American 
banks with branches in Japan. 
Offerings of ‘specific lines, or 
market inquiries, by American 
houses will be transmitted to the 
Trade Bureau in Tokyo for publi- 
cation in the Official Report of 
Foreign Trade — the Tsusho 
Koho. | This publication in Japan- 
ese is in many respects similar to 
our own weekly “Commerce Re- 
ports” published by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
The Japanese Official Report, 
however, is issued at least twice a 
week, every Monday and Thurs- 
day—extra issues being made 
from time to time as special busi- 
ness occasion may determine. 
The publication is authorized to 
be sent free of charge to all 
Chambers of Commerce and busi- 
ness organizations in the Empire. 
To public subscribers the price is 
20 sen per copy, or 15 yen per 
year. Foreign trade news is very: 
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completely covered both in cabled 
reports, and in general articles, 
those dealing with Japanese- 
American trade being of frequent 
appearance. As the Official Re- 
port is regarded as authoritative 
and is widely read in business and 
financial circles, its service to 
American manufacturers in that 
field-is evident. 

Not only through the medium 
of the Official Report but in other’ 
more direct ways the Commercial 
Attaché is in a position to facili- 
tate American sales in Japan’s en- 
larging markets. Through the 
active co-operation of the office of 
the Commercial Attaché with the 
various Japanese Chambers of 
Commerce, valuable information 
is obtained to guide the Americar 
manufacturer in making his sales 
plans effective in Japan. 

The most important of these 
Chambers of Commerce comprise 
a group of six and are located in 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Ky- 
oto, Osaka and Kobe. American 
houses so desiring may communi- 
cate direct with these organiza- 
tions, and a letter in English ad- 
dressed to the secretary of any 
of them will receive careful atten- 
tion. In due course a reply—in 
English—will be made which, ac- 
cording to conditions, may well 
result in establishing profitable 
trade connections. 

Should the American manufac- 
turer desire to know which among 
the six Chambers mentioned 
would best serve his purpose, a 
preliminary letter to the nearest 
Japanese Consul, or to the Com- 
mercial Attaché in New York, 
will elicit the desired information. 

It may not be out of place at 
this point to emphasize the fact 
that trade with the Orient, even 
under the unusually favorable 
conditions that exist in Japan, 
does not offer an inviting field for 
casual or sporadic effort on the 
part of foreign enterprise. When 
promising “leads” have been 
forthcoming as a result of such 
inquiries as above outlined every- 
thing will depend upon how they 
are followed up, not merely for 
the sake of some particular order 

(Continued on page 109) 
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Farmers Who Always 


Make Money 


The politicians’ talk about “the farmer” has created 
an impression that farmers are all alike. The truth 
is that they differ just as much as merchants, and 
merchants are never lumped together and considered 
as “the merchant.” 


In a 2500-mile farm-to-farm automobile trip for THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, Harry R. O’Brien found that 
farmers differ most strikingly in money-making capac- 
ity. Some farmers, he learned, always make money. 
Others never do. In between is a group whose profits 
depend on whether or not it is “a good year.” These 
three kinds of farmers often live in the same community. 


Differences in management, he found, run parallel with 
differences in profits. Certain sound practices are 
uniformly followed by farmers above the profit line. 
Certain uneconomic practices are common to farmers 
in each of the less prosperous groups. 


In a series of articles in THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
beginning January 26, Mr. O’Brien analyzes these dif- 
ferent practices and their results. This is typical of the 
service THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN constantly ren- 
ders its farm readers to help them make more money. 


The money-making, business type of farmers read THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN because they find it pays them to 
do so. Advertisers use it more largely than any other farm 
paper for the same reason. Through it they reach the cream 


of the farm market. 


850,000 persons pay $1 a year or five cents every week to get THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN for themselves and for their families. 


The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


For the AMERICAN FARMER and HIS FAMILY 








Ja 
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65 out of 70 farms 
investigated in 


Humboldt County, 
Iowa, 
earned a profit 


in 1922— 


5 lost money 











Report of Iowa State College 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Country Gentleman 
The Saturday Evening Post The Ladies’ Home Journal 
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Collective J udgment 
of alert Advertisers— 






















Despite a relatively higher advertising 
rate and lower circulation than any 
other Boston week-day newspaper, the 
Evening Transcript for the year 1923 
was third in total advertising and less 
than 10 per cent behind the first paper. 


Why this remarkable showing? 


Because successful advertisers seek 
buyers—not readers! Because the buy- 
ing capacity and buying habits of 
Transcript readers are far in excess of 
the average reader of other papers! 
Because Transcript readers are leaders 
in the community, influencing the buy- 
ing of their associates! And because 
the Transcript has virtually exclusive 
influence over this, the best buying 
element in Greater Boston. 


we 


Boston Lvening Crauscript 


Highest ratio of buyers to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston N.w York Chicago San Fiancisco Los Angeles 


Jan. 24,1924 
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hoped for or actually obtained, 
but much more for the sake of 
the development and insurance of 
future trade. Unless such a future 
is in view it is idle to begin, if 
for no other reason than that the 
economics of time and distance 
have to be figured on so large a 
scale. To take a “flier” in the 
Orient at this distance from the 
field of action is not justified by 
any approach to good business 
sense. It may therefore be ac- 
cepted as a safe guide that the 
principle of “plan and plan to 
stick—or don’t start,” applicable 
to all overseas trade, holds abso- 
lutely with regard to business in 
the East. Its splendid returns ac- 
crue only to those who have the 
fundamental qualifications of be- 
ing able and willing to plan and 
stay with the game. 

Whatever difficulties may be 
conceded to be characteristic of 
Eastern trade, there are certain of 
its features exemplified by Japan 
that are of quite an opposite sort. 
Japan, better than any other na- 
tion of the East can understand 
our language—especially as we 
write it. The study of English is 
compulsory in the higher Japanese 
schools, corresponding to our high 
schools, and although the average 
student no doubt falls far short 
of proficiency, even such smatter- 
ings are of considerable signifi- 
cance in relation to the part Japan 
is able to take in trade with us. 
The Japanese boy in his school 
days is being prepared to some 
purpose to co-operate in that next 
great evolution of modern busi- 
ness—the higher development of 
international commerce. 

In overseas trade the written 
word is hugely important—and 
nowhere more so than in trade 
with Japan where for centuries 
the art of literary composition in 
great variety of forms has been 
cultivated with great seriousness, 
and where the critic has flourished 
quite as copiously as in our own 
literary history. 

The Japanese are not only ex- 
perts in the embodiment of 
thought—albeit Eastern thought— 
in writing, but they are inveterate 
readers. This means much to 
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American business which has long 
recognized the importance of in- 
telligent mass interest in the writ- 
ten or printed business message. 
The sales story must be under- 
stood in black and white, what- 
ever may be the language in which 
it is ‘told. 

Among Eastern markets none is 
so satisfactory in this regard as 
Japan. Her percentage of illiter- 
acy is extremely low—less than 10 
per cent as against China’s “ap- 
proximately 300,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, 90 per cent illiterate.” 
Japan’s elaborate educational sys- 
tem drew largely upon our own as 
a model. Especially is this true as 
regards that part of it which 
largely determines what the na- 
tional average intelligence shall 
be—the common school. It was 
Minister Yurei Mori, Japan’s first 
envoy to the United States over 
fifty years ago, who, on his return 
to Japan, became head of the De- 
partment of Education and de- 
voted himself to developing the 
grammar schools of his country 
as nearly as possible along the 
lines of those he had closely 
studied in the United States. 


ADVERTISING IS WELL RECEIVED IN 
JAPAN 


The well-known eagerness of 
the Japanese as students and as 
readers furnishes food for thought, 
to those who may be planning ad- 
vertising campaigns in Japanese 
mediums. Early in Japan’s as- 
similation of Occidental business 
methods she included modern ad- 
vertising technique. There seems 
little doubt that American influ- 
ences predominated ; and today, in 
spite of many differences requiring 
watchfulness and frequent adjust- 
ments, the fundamental advertis- 
ing “approach” is as well under- 
stood by the Japanese buyer as 
by his American confrere. The 
matter is significantly ae 
by Trade Commissioner ) 
Sanger thus: “Speaking from bi 
advertising standpoint, both as to 
the mediums available and the 
methods of using them, Japan is 
immeasurably ahead of any other 
Asiatic country and would com- 
pare favorably not only with a 
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leading South American country 
like Argentina, but with most of 
the advanced countries of West- 
ern Europe as well.” 

Under the new market condi- 
tions that are rapidly developing 
today in Japan there is no doubt 
that American advertising will 
show marked increase in Japanese 
mediums, These are astonishingly 
numerous, and although many are 
transitory or of no direct value to 
the foreign advertiser, the follow- 
ing summary of the complete list 
as of 1921 compiled by Japanese, 
is of interest as an index of 
reader enthusiasm: 

For Japan proper, including 
Hokkaido: 


Newspapers 
SE Pret ee eee Cee 


REO. Nesicccepenetsésées 128 
More than 4 times monthly 51 
“ “ 3 “ “ee 737 





Japan proper: 


Magazines (according to appeal) 
Administration and Politics. Social. 
Legal. Financial. Commercial.. 292 
Philosophy. Religion. Education.. 60 
Agriculture. Industry. Mathematics, 
| RS RES eS errr 
Medicine. Hygiene. Drugs....... 13 
History. Geography.........+..-- 47 
Women and Home Life. Young Men. 
ONE. <0 -s:cploie9.9:0¥'e'6 0.sceenaee 
Art. Music. Sport.......ccceees 26 


Total Magazines .......ccec0: 292 


No other field of overseas com- 
merce offers more promising in- 
ducements for American business 
men to bring their best effort and 
thought to bear than that of 
Japan, now on the eve of another 
great step in her industrial prog- 
ress. Quite recently Ambassador 
Hanihara, Japan’s Minister at 
Washington, in addressing the 
members of the Ohio Society of 
New York at their annual ban- 
quet, told how the friendly rela- 
tions and understanding between 
Japan and the United States had 
helped to build up the present 
huge total of American-Japanese 
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trade. The Ambassador cited facts 
and figures that showed how es- 
sential to Japan’s economic life 
was her trade with the United 
States. From the same data it 
was equally evident that any im- 
pairment of America’s opportunity 
in the Japanese market would be 
for us a calamity. It is of the 
first importance that both nations 
continue to seek every means to 
stabilize the business that is their 
joint interest. 

Japan is a world market; her 
merchant marine touches every 
important port in the world. And 
she is today our best customer in 
the East. If this desirable rela- 
tion is to continue it must be 
developed through careful thought 
and plan, and with determination 
to apply those principles of busi- 
ness and human relations which 
are fully understood both in this 
country and in Japan to underlie 
business stability. 


Why Victor Murdock Returns 
to Wichita. “Eagle” 


Victor Murdock has resigned from 
the Federal Trade Commission at Wash- 
ington, D. C., of which he was chairman 
last year. He is returning to the Wichita, 
Kan., Eagle. In a letter to PrinTERS’ 
Inx, Mr. Murdock gives his reasons as 
follows: 

“I am going back to active work with 
the Wichita Eagle. As one who in his 
youth acquired honorable scars from 
the foot tread of the job press and 
chewed roller composition from choice, 
you can understand how at this moment 
the pageant flashed upon me of the 
everlasting struggle to attain: 

“The telegraph headline which 
achieves both punch and propriety. 

“The editorial that is not just 
editorial. 

_ “The news story that smells just a 
little more of the lamp and a little 
less of the telephone. 

“The feature that shows occasionally 
above the top of its own rut. 

“Even head leadings, column run- 
overs only on flush lines, and clear 
impressions. 

“Democracy in the society news. 

“Courage in the dramatic column. 

. “And so forth and so forth—and all 
in devotion to the craft.’ 








Will Leave Mistland Prunes 
Association 


Robert C. Paulus, general manager 
of the Oregon Growers’ Co-operative 
Association and the Oregon Growers’ 
Packing Corporation, marketing Mist- 
land prunes, has resigned to take effect 
April 1. 
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HE backbone of the strength of The Republican 

is its prestige with its readers. Great con- 
fidence is placed in The Republican, in what it says 
and does. 


Probably the most important in building this position 
has been the staunch editorial stand The Republican takes 
in the best interest of those phases of life that are of 
prime interest to Arizonans. The fostering of co-opera- 
tive marketing, the development of agricultural, mining 
and civic interest have been given great impetus by the 
constructive work of The Republican. As representative 
of its section of the country, Republican editorials are 
quoted all over the nation. 

The Arizona Republican is an independent progressive newspaper 
working in the best interest of its community. 

Strength, too, attaches itself to The Republican because in news 
it is conservative and accurate and clean. Murders, suicides, divorces 
and salacious things are handled as news, not as features. The public 
has learned that it may expect all the news, first, accurate and unbiased, 
in The Arizona Republican. 





This is.a page from “A Little Book on a Big 
Market.” A copy will be mailed you on request. 


NEW YORK—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, Brunswick Bldg. 
CHICAGO—Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, Harris Trust Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Examiner Building 
LOS ANGELES—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Title-Insurance Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH.—M. C. Mogensen & Co., Securities Bldg. 
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Proper Salutations 
in Central Tibet and 
Elsewhere 





. It Should Always Be Remembered 
That the Salutation of a Letter 
Depends upon the _ Relations 
Existing between the Two Indi- 
viduals or Companies Involved 
in the Correspondence 





Merritt, Price & TayLor 
Curicaco, Jan. 9, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


In your issue of December 20, there 
was an article entitled, “When to Use 
‘Dear Sir,’ ‘My Dear Mr.’ or ‘Dear 
Mr.’” The points brought out in this 
article are partly in accord with my own 
usage, but there is one additional point 
which I would like to submit to you and 
regarding which I would like to have 
your opinion. Following are the ways 
in which I commence letters: 

First, when writing to a company, not 
knowing to whom the letter should go, 
it is started with ‘‘Gentlemen.” 

Second, when writing to a company, 
and the letter should go to a certain in- 
dividual, it is addressed as follows: 


The Jones Manufacturing Co., 
400 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 
Attention Mr. 
Gentlemen: 

If it so happens that I have met Mr. 
Jones personally, or had considerable 
correspondence with him so that I feel 
at liberty to do so and want to address 
him as “My Dear Mr. Jones” or “Dear 
Mr. Jones,” the same form as above is 
used except “My Dear Mr. Jones” is 
put in the place of ‘‘Gentlemen.” 

It is my feeling that in writing to an 
individual in the company about com- 
pany business, that the name of the 
company should come first, but in order 
to facilitate distribution and because of 
the personal element the letter should 
be marked for the attention of Mr. 
Jones. If the letter is about a personal 
matter, that, of course, is an entirely 
different thing and calls for the other 
form, 

I would appreciate any comments 
which you might have to make regard- 
ing the above points. 


Frank Jones. 


Merritt, Price & TAyYLor 
Ratpn W. Merritt, 
President. 
N central Tibet, the formal 


salutation consists in sticking 
out the tongue, pulling the right 
ear and rubbing the left hip, mak- 
ing a slight bow at the same time. 
Rather awkward and _ ridiculous- 
looking, no doubt—and yet no 
more so than the salutations em- 
ployed in many letters. 
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The style Mr. Merrill follows 
obeys the canons of good form. 
Moreover, it is an excellent style 
of salutation when one desires to 
secure a prompt reply to his let- 
ter. A communication addressed 
to an individual, rather than to a 
company, frequently receives the 
attention of no one, other than 
that particular person. If he hap- 
pens to be away from the office— 
which is a common occurrence 
these days when there is constant 
traveling by business executives— 
a reply is withheld until the per- 
son addressed returns. 

When the form that Mr. Merrill 
uses is adopted, though, it is more 
likely that a prompt reply will be 
received inasmuch as the letter is 
looked upon as company mail. 
There is also this to recommend 
Mr. Merrill’s system: The letter- 
heads of any number of concerns 
contain a printed line requesting 
that all correspondence be ad- 
dressed to the company. While 
it may not mean risking the loss 
of an order to ignore this request, 
there is usually a very good reason 
for asking to have this done, and 
ordinary courtesy calls for com- 
pliance. 

In brief, the proper salutation 
depends largely on the intimacy of 
the relations existing between the 
correspondents. The present ten- 
dency is toward the use of “My 
Dear Mr.” where agreeable rela- 
tions have been had between the 
writer or his company and the ad- 
dressee. The abuse in this practice 
lies in not using discrimination, as 
for instance, when the informal 
salutation is employed in a form 
letter going to people who are 
almost strangers. 

There are two definite rules to 
bear in mind. The first is to ob- 
serve the customs existing in the 
country to which the letter is 
mailed. For instance, when writ- 
ing to Great Britain and certain 


British colonies and_ possessions, 
the term “Dear Sirs” is preferred 
to the term “Gentlemen.” There 
are other differences in the Brit- 


ish salutation style as well as in 
the close. A study of the letters 
received from any foreign country 
will afford a fairly reliable cri- 
terion of what the correct form is. 


st i. ee See 
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World Leadership 
In Advertising 


In Its Local Significance 





The Los Angeles Times in printing during 1923 for the 
third consecutive year more advertising than any other 
publication on earth— 


Led all other local newspapers in display 
advertising. 


Led all other local newspapers in classified 
advertising. 


Led all other local newspapers in high per- 
centage of home-delivered circulation. 


Led all other local newspapers in covering 
Southern California, and at the same time 
keeping its circulation within this field. 


Led all other local newspapers in local news 
scoops, volume of telegraphic and cable 
reports, variety and number of features and 
departments, and in volume of general read- 
ing matter. 


Total Advertising for 1923 - - - - 29,520,848 Lines 
Display Advertising for 1923 - - - 19,304,656 Lines 
Classified Advertising for 1923 - 10,216,192 Lines 


Los Angeles Times tT 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. 





CHICAGO. ; NEW YORK RL 
360 N. Michigan Avenue ’ 225 Fifth Avenue accour 
treal’s 
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The second rule is to obey the 
dictates of good taste and guide 
the style selected by the circum- 
stances governing the occasion. 
Herodotus mentions a communi- 
cation sent by Histaeus to Anaxa- 
goras when he wanted the latter 
to start a revolt and was afraid 
to communicate with him by letter: 
Histaeus shaved the head of his 
most faithful slave, tattooed the 
message upon his scalp, allowed 


the hair to grow again, and then 


sent the slave to Anaxagoras. 

History has long since proved 
that the message was effective. 
Unfortunately, we do not know 
what form of salutation Histaeus 
used. We venture to say, though, 
that he did not begin his novel 
letter with “Dear Sir.” In other 
words, Histaeus selected his salu- 
tation with care and discretion, as 
the occasion dictated. 

The modern letter writer should 
follow a like procedure. The salu- 
tation strikes the keynote of the 
relations existing between two in- 
dividuals, What that relation hap- 
pens to be is the determining 
factor just as it is in shaping our 
course of action in any form of 
social intercourse—[Ed. Pkrint- 
ERS’ INK. 


F. J. Robertson Joins Shamo- 
kin Company 


Frank J. Robertson for the last 
twenty-five years with Francis H. =~ f 
gett & Company, New York, food prod- 
ucts, has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Shamokin Pure Food Prod- 
ucts Company, Inc., Shamokin, Pa., 
maker of vinegar, mayonnaise, and 
other products. 








Montreal Agency Appoints 


Toronto Manager 

Charles M. Pritzker has been placed 
in charge of the Toronto office of The 
R. Sykes Muller Company, Ltd., Mon- 
treal advertising agency. He will also 
continue as Eastern representative of 
the Curtis Company, Ltd., printing and 
direct-mail advertising, of Windsor, 

nt. 





Has Montreal Winter Sports 
Account 


The Sports Committee of the Mon- 
treal Board of Trade has placed the 
account for the advertising of Mon- 
treal’s winter sports with the Ronalds 
Advertising Agency, Limited, of that 
city. Newspapers will be used. 
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El Paso Advertises for Patients 
The Gateway Club, El Paso, Tex., 
is using full pages in medical journals 
to point out to the medical profession 
the advantages of El Paso as a place 
for tubercular patients. A recent ad- 
‘vertisement stressed the frequent diffi- 
culty of finding a place within the 

tient’s purse, and then showed that 
EI Paso caters to just this class. The 
advertisements never attempt to tell 
the doctor his business, but rather state 
at the outset that the expressed views 
are those of laymen, most of them 
“residents by direction’ because of 
tubercular conditions but now cured. 
Three booklets are offered to readers 
of the advertisement; one for health 
seekers, “Filling the Sunshine Prescrip- 


tion”; one for the farmer. ‘Farming 
That Pays”; and one which gives the 
general story of El Paso, “El Paso 


and the New Southwest.” 





College to Give Course in 
Retail Bookselling 


The National Association of Book 
Publishers has arranged with the Col- 
lege of the City of New York for a 
course in retail bookselling. The course 
which starts February 1 will be con- 
ducted by Temple Scott, a bookseller, 
publisher and lecturer. It will consist 
of ten lectures, one a week, of two 
hours’ ——. The subjects covered 
include: “The business and profession 
of bookselling’ and “The merchandis- 
ing of books, including sales and ad- 
vertising problems.” 





Bank Account for 


Lockwood-Shackelford 

The Wells-Fargo Bank & Union 
Trust Company, n Francisco, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Lockwood-Shackelford Company, San 
Francisco. 

This bank has appointed Gerald W. 
Wickland as it advertising manager. 





Joins Advertising Agencies’ 


Service Company 
Albert Schiller has joined the Ad- 
vertising Agencies’ Service Company, 
New York, as art director. Mr. Schil- 
ler was recently with The Blackman 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city. 





Canadian Publications Merge 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., Toronto, 
has acquired from Business Publica- 
tions, Ltd., of that city, the monthly 
publication known as Business Methods, 
and has incorporated it with The 
Canadian Manufacturer, © commencing 
with the January issue. 


L. C. Merrill with Art-Ad 





Studio 
Lewis C. Merrill has joined the 
Art-Ad Studio, Mansfield, O e is 


in charge of sales promotion. 
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CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Natvonal 
Representatives 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


Morning, Evening and Sunday ~ 
16,030,757 Lines! 


DURING 1923 


TOTAL LOCAL FOREIGN 
PYy pays) 10,514,783 7,351,922 1,775. 767 
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A Small Advertising Appropriation 
Markets a Fruit New to the Trade 


A $15,000 Appropriation Helps to Seli $600,000 Crop of Satsuma Oranges 


HE. advertiser with a small 

appropriation is being con- 
stantly heralded as one of the big 
problems of advertising. The an- 
swer to this problem is that the 
“shoe-string” appropriation adver- 
tiser should learn from the experi- 
ences of others who have wisely 
invested small amounts in adver- 
tising. 

The recent campaign of a 
group of Alabama and Mississippi 
fruit growers through the Gulf 
Coast Citrus Exchange of Silver- 
hill, Ala., furnishes an example 
worthy of ‘study by those inter- 
ested in this problem. These 
growers just marketed a $600,000 
crop of fruit in the carlot markets 
east of the Rocky Mountains at 
an advertising cost of $15,000. 

The fruit, the Satsuma, is the 
Japanese cousin of the orange 
family. There are now more than 
15,000 acres of Satsuma orchards 
planted in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi by members of the Gulf 
Coast Citrus Exchange, a co- 
operative association which is 
marketing through its fourteen 
co-operative packing houses ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the 
total. production of this fruit in 
Alabama and the adjacent Sat- 
suma districts in Mississippi. Sat- 
sumas are the earliest ripe citrus 
fruit grown, reaching the market 
in November, which is about four 
to six weeks in advance of tan- 
gerines, to which they are some- 
what similar. The exchange, in 
marketing its crop, found that 
Satsumas were unknown to both 
dealers and consumers. At first 
auction dealers bought them as 
tangerines, which they believed to 
be in early season. 

In the fall of 1923 the orchards 
of exchange members produced 
about 20 per cent of what they 
will yield when fully matured sev- 
eral years from now. To market 
the 1923 crop and to develop con- 
sumer acceptance for the increas- 
ing production of Satsumas, an 
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advertising plan was _ outlined. 

The first step taken was the 
adoption of the trade-mark “Sugar 
Sweet.” The fruit was graded 
uniformly as fancy, bright and 
golden. A tissue wrapper marked 
“Sugar-Sweet Satsumas” was de- 
signed in which each Satsuma was 
wrapped and packed according to 
sizes in Alabama half-strap boxes 
for shipment. Large space in five 
trade papers reaching the fruit 
trade was used. This was supple- 
mented _with direct-mail advertis- 
ing. Crisp and interesting de- 
scriptive folders, and frequent 
sales letters were sent both whole- 
salers and retailers. 


SLOGAN GIVEN MUCH PROMINENCE 


One of the pieces used was a 
four-page folder which contained 
a letter addressed to the trade; a 
page illustration in color showing 
a dish of Satsumas, together with 
one unpeeled, and a page of de- 
scriptive matter. The slogan, 
“Easy to Peel,” which was promi- 
nently featured in all the adver- 
tising, appeared in large letters 
on the page which was used for 
the mailing address. This folder 
was perforated and served a 
further purpose, as the dealer was 
instructed to tear off the color 
page and paste it in his window. 
More than 4,000 of these folders 
were distributed. Other display 
material, in color, was used, in- 
cluding 17-inch by. 25-inch posters, 
counter and showcase easels, and 
diamond-shaped price __ tickets 
which ° were lettered “Sugar-Sweet 
Satsumas.” The slogan “Easy to 
Peel” also appeared on the price 
ticket over a colored reproduction 
of an unpeeled Satsuma. 

Dealers all over the .country 
were furnished with this material 
and requests for additional sup- 
plies were so numerous that pro 
rata allotments had to be made 
due to the limited advertising 
appropriation. The dealer service 
work in small cities to open up 
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the small city outlet for Satsumas 
was a special development of the 
campaign. In such cities as 
Johnson City, Tenn., New Haven, 
Hartford and Bridgeport, Conn., 
cars of Satsumas were sold. These 
were markets not previously con- 
sidered of sufficient size to use 
this citrus fruit in carlot quanti- 
ties. This move is in iine with the 
policy to develop markets for the 
new acreage to come into bearing. 

Newspaper advertising was used 
to develop direct express ship- 
ments from the packing houses to 
consumers through the use of a 
coupon. The cities selected for 
this phase of. the campaign were 
within an overnight express run 
of the orchards. 

In New York car-card adver- 
tising was used for a period of 
five weeks. This consumer adver- 
tising in illustration and text was 
representative of the poster and 
dealer helps with which it tied up. 

Practically all of the crop was 
shipped in carload lots and was 
distributed through the Federated 
Fruit and Vegetable Growers, Inc., 
a co-operative sales and -distribut- 
ing service of which the Gulf 
Coast Citrus Exchange is a mem- 
ber. A total of 350 cars were 
shipped with a market value of 
approximately $600,000. The first 
car left Alabama on November 12 
and all the crop had been dis- 
posed of by the latter part of 
December, when the season was 
over. 

The exchange spent $15,000 in 
the campaign just closed. Indica- 
tions are that this amount will be 
doubled to take care of the 1924 
crop. 


The advertising appropriation. 


will be increased each year to pro- 
vide national distribution for the 
growing yield of the orchards 
which in a few years will annually 
produce about 2,000 carloads of 
Satsumas. 





British Advertiser Running 


Canadian Campaign 
A limited campaign in Canadian 
newspapers is being conducted by Uni- 
versal Stores, Ltd., of Great Britain, 
laced through the T. B. Browne, 
te advertising agency, London, Eng- 
and. 
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Seek Distant Pastures! 





Pittston Gazette 
we Pittston, Pa, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: j 

We are eager to obtain information 

regarding where to look for articles on 
how to advertise real estate and _ in- 
surance. Your assistance in this will be 
much appreciated. 

Pitrston GAZETTE s, 
C. W. Cary. 





Harotp L. Cror 
Geneva, SWITZERLAND. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I shall be most thankful for any in- 
formation on advertising activities of 
coal companies and dealers. Could you 
perhaps, give me some names of news- 
papers or periodicals specially used by 
retailers and mines? 

Harotp L. Cror. 


HESE two inquiries are typical 
of letters which Printers’ INK 
daily receives asking for adver- 
tising information on all kinds of 
specific products and commodi- 
ties. Our customary procedure 
where a commodity reference is 
asked for, is to send our corre- 
spondent only commodity refer- 
ences. But where he states the 
object of his research in the terms 
of a problem, we send him refer- 
ences to what we have had on this 
problem whether it is in his’ field 
or not. 
The exchange of information is 


‘PrInTERS’ INK’s greatest mission. 


Advertising would not have made 
the progress it has if advertisers 
confined their search for infor- 
mation to their own industries. 
The best selling and advertising 
ideas are often obtained in some 
line of business entirely foreign 
to that in which the investigator 
is engaged. 

For instance we do not believe 
it advisable for the prospective 
advertiser of coal or real estate 
or insurance to be guided too 
closely by what is being done in 
these lines. He might get a bet- 
ter plan for his advertising by 
studying a business in no way 


related to his own field. -The 
Knox Hat Company, ‘for in- 
stance, recently got a valuable 


idea ‘from an article about a grower 
of strawberry plants, which ap- 
Inx—[Ed. 


peared in PriINTERs’ 
Printers’ INK.’ 
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Hearken e 


Says Robert D. Patterson, 
of L. E. Waterman Co., of 
fountain pen fame, in express- 
ing satisfaction with a job: 






“We appreciate much the 
interest you took in it. The 
writer will do all he can to 
send additional work to you.” 






He had to get over a million 
Xmas circulars out in record 
time; we did it. It’s worth 
your while to deal with us. 


LU-WIL-KO 
cAd-Setting « Printing 
725 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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|| and inspiration as it is possibleto come from 





# a group of wide-awake editors in love with ee 

@ their jobs. «<See 
In short, it has been the constant aim to : 4 
make TEXTILE WORLD so necessary to | 
the operation and management of a modern 
textile mill that no progressive mill execu- 
tive could afford not to read it. 


Naturally, this policy has made TEXTILE han 
WORLD a valuable advertising medium, Jee! 
and the advertisements have further en- : 
hanced the reader’s interest in this publi- 






cation. : 
TEXTILE WORLD can be used by adver- 
tisers with the assurance that by so doing Te 
they are covering the textile industry. fe: 
Information about the marketability in the ‘ : 
textile industry of any industrial product i% » 
will be gladly furnished on request. 5 

* 1 


CALA Li 
“ Aincit: Bureaxe of Circadations oy 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


334 Fourth Ave., New York — 
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Providence will not have an Automobile Show this happ 
spring, and Rhode Island people will rely this year, heen 
just as they have in the past, on the Journal’s groc 
‘ Boston Show Number for authentic information in me 0 
3 regard to Automobile and Automotive Products. —_ 
d Last year the Providence Journal’s Boston Auto- no j 
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Smoothing the Way for the Cub 
Salesman by Assigning Him to 
Interesting Fields 


Unusual Prospects and Picturesque Environment Tease the Young 
Beginner into the More Commonplace Routine of Selling 


By W. D. Turner 


A= many years of sales 
work I- have come to believe 
that most of the discouragements 
and failures of junior salesmen 
may be directly traced to starting 
them out in uninteresting, drab 
territory for their first contact 
with the work. 

Drab territory, drab people, and 
routine duties give the younger 
salesman an entirely erroneous 
conception of the profession of 
selling. They make him believe it 
is all that way. I know what 
happened in my own experience, 
when I started with a Kansas 
house many years ago. It was a 
grocery line and my house started 
me off in small cities just out from 
Topeka, my home. The first three 
days convinced me that selling was 
no job for a man with an ounce 
of energy, ambition or imagina- 
tion. I will never forget my im- 
pressions of the little village shop- 
keepers. The very thought of 
doing this for a lifetime was dis- 
tasteful. I returned to the plant 
and told Mr. J. that I was through. 
I'd dig ditches first. 

He was a kindly man of broad 
vision, and went over the head 
of the sales manager. He told me 
to play around home for a few 
days and come back and see him. 
I did so, and he spread out a map 
on his desk. A schedule had been 
planned for me, which took me 
into a part of Kansas where the 
thrill and excitement of county 
fairs was in the air. There would 
be circuses and side-shows and 
machinery exhibits. I recall that 
there were at least five such fairs 
in my territory. 

“Try it once more,” he said, 
“but keep this in mind: all human 
beings are interesting once you 
get to study them, once you learn 


how to look for that interest. It’s 
drab only on the surface. Go to 
see the fairs—talk exhibits more 
than business. Stick to it for two 
weeks and then come in to see 
me.’ 

It might have been the excite- 
ment in the air, or it might have 
been the awakened desire to 
“study folks,” but whatever the 
reason, I began to find interest in 
my job. 

People were beginning to show 
me other sides to their natures 
than the phases I had first ob- 
served. I found that going to the 
county fairs was a stimulant to 
my imagination. And I half 
imagine that the junior salesman 
requires some such stimulant un- 
til he works into the field. Every 
young salesman should be auto- 
matically provided with a “side- 
line” of interest to keep his 
spirits up until he learns the les- 
son of character study and of 
rummaging around for the hid- 
den fascination of salesmanship— 
which, after all, is the finest 
known method of getting ac- 
quainted with life. 

The recent decision of M. S. 
Hershey, the chocolate manufac- 
turer, to devote his fortune to the 
maintenance of a remarkable in- 
dustrial school for boys, at Her- 
shey, Pa., brings to mind an in- 
cident connected with the vast 
enterprise—and junior salesmen. 

A Philadelphia concern, with 
never less than a dozen “comers,” 


* junior salesmen, used to look upon 
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the town of Hershey and its great 
chocolate enterprise as a “try-out” 
territory for timid beginners. It 
was a well-known fact that the 
workers of Hershey were a con- 
tented, thrifty, prosperous people. 
They owned homes of their own, 





+ 
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in. pleasant country, out from the 
actual plant, and it was their pride 
that they could “buy anything they 
wanted,” within reason. 

But it was not so much these 
facts that actuated the sales man- 
ager as the picturesque place in 
itself. This industry has its own 
electric railway, its own depart- 
ment store, water plant, amuse- 
ment parks, etc. It is, in fact, an 
astonishingly complete community 
in itself, and never fails to make 
a deep impression upon those who 
visit it for the first time. A spirit 
of welcome and of cordiality pre- 
vails as well. Young salesmen 
would be told to put Hershey on 
their list and to “just stop there a 
day or so and look. around,” but 
under no circumstances attempt a 
too officious or insistent solicita- 
tion for business. 

The product sold was one which 
meant a house-to-house canvass, 
at that time. But the point we 
wish to advance is that in having 
a sort of secondary objective, the 
young salesmen forgot all about 
the discouraging phases of their 
responsibilities. It may be said 
that a salesman—even a_ very 
young and inexperienced one—with- 
out sufficient backbone to weather 
the inevitable storms of learning 
a task, is not worthy of the 
profession and has no place in 
it, but such moralizing does not 
seem to dovetail with human na- 
ture. Timidity and discourage- 
ment are experienced by all, par- 
ticularly the young, who, being 
elbowed and brow-beaten by daily 
circumstances at the outset of a 
career, receive an impact which re- 
tards them for many years to 
come. 

The junior salesman who 
stepped off at Hershey received 
inspiration at the very start. He 
was impregnated with an optimism 
bred of the philanthrophy of a 
great and good man. He was not 


so ready to believe that the world ° 


is cruel, grasping, heartless. He 
was “eased” into the things he 
had to do later on. He came out 
from this bath, shaking the drops 
from his head and with a grim 
determination to make good. 

We know a sales manager who 
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always encourages his younger 
men to “attend local baseball 
games if there’s one going on.” 

The sales routine may indeed 
prove a little disheartening to the 
beginner if there is nothing to 
break in upon its initial discour- 
agements and disillusionments— 
no “bright places.” 

A firm manufacturing the most 
prosaic product imaginable—one 
sold in hardware stores — had 
trouble with its comers in the 
sales department. They would not 
stick. Young college men would 
try it for a month or two and 
promptly drop out. They all ad- 
mitted the same thing, namely, 
that it was a “dull life” and that 
“trying to warm up a hardware 
dealer was as easy aS warming up 
a dead haddock.” It was simply 
their discouraged initial view- 
point. They had not discovered 
the secret of either creating in- 
terest in work or successfully un- 
covering it. 

A new sales manager took the 
problem in hand and tried an ex- 
periment for a season. It was in 
early spring, and seven’ very 
young salesmen were given what 
is known as “cream territory.” 
That is, they were charted to go 
to the popular summer resorts in 
the New England section—as far 
out as Nantucket Island. 

It was not long before the wis- 
dom of the course manifested 
itself. Those youngsters were 
having the “time of their lives.” 
Selling was mingled with life, ani- 
mation, cheery smiles and laugh- 
ing faces. The vacation spirit, 
found on every side, was a 
leavening process, 

Working in summer-resort dis- 
tricts, there were enough pleasant 
distractions to take their minds off 
the grumpy prospect and the 
domineering retailer with an in- 
grown grouch. 

A spirit of optimism prevailed. 
It was part of the very atmosphere 
in which they labored—and it 
helped. This scheme was fol- 
lowed for two seasons, and then, 
very gradually, the juniors were 
shunted into less spectacular sur- 
roundings, where there was less 
amusement and more selling effort. 
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But by this time they had learned 
how to meet people, face disap- 
pointments and to “go it alone,” as 
it were. 

When a sales manager tells me 
that even a full-grown, case- 
hardened salesman does not 
need entertainment along his 
route, does not require mental 
stimulation, distractions, etc., he 
simply proves to me that he him- 
self has not been out: selling. To 
my mind the first ten days are 
the hardest in selling. The 
younger you are the more you 
suffer. The coldest kind of cold 
feet come from _ salesmanship 
when it’s all new. But these 
youngsters require a little scenery 


and some special stage sets made- 


for them when they make their 
bows. It’s all very obvious, but 
it does the trick. 

Young men have a fair share 
of romance in their makeups. It 
must be fed, encouraged. Supply 
it for them and they are quick to 
respond. 

A salesman with a future is the 
one who understands how to like 
people, regardless of how un- 
likable they may be. It’s an abso- 
lutely necessary attribute, and is 
one of the most difficult for the 
beginner at selling to learn. He 
sees only the surface of those he 
meets. 

I would paste in every young 
salesman’s hat this little epigram, 
issued long ago by the Walk- 
Over shoe people: 


If You Like to Like 
People You’ll Find 
Something Likable 

In Everyone You Meet. 


But you have to send the junior 
salesman to preparatory school in 
order to make him understand and 
fully appreciate this. He can’t 
possibly achieve it if he is thrown 
bodily into routine at the start- 
off. Allow him to be a youngster 
just a little while longer. 





Comb Account for Montreal 


Agency 
The Granby Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
of Granby ue., manufacturer of 


ladies’ combs, s placed its account 
with the Montreal office of the Con- 
solidated Advertising Service, Ltd. 
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An Accountant 
Shows Interest in the 
Farmer 





Curver Hanp & Company 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Curcaco, Jan. 16, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have just read with much interest 
the article in your issue of December 
13, 1923, entitled: 

“How Seven Hundred Banks Are 
sore the Farmer Become a Business 

an 

I wonder if you will tell me who is 
directing this effort for the banks. I 
believe I can enable him to get hold of 
some good material for use in the cam- 
paign—particularly along the lines of 
“Furnishing the Bank with Regular 
Financial Statements,” which is to be 
the subject empfasized in the February 
advertising. 

Cutver Hanp & Company 

C. C. Hanp. 

E feel certain that the sug- 

gestions of this firm of certi- 

fied public accountants will be 

welcomed by The Prairie Farmer 

of Chicago, the publication re- 

sponsible for this particular ad- 
vertising plan. 

This plan, now in active opera- 
tion, is very clear-cut in its aims. 
It is a joining together of the 
interests of the banker and farmer 
through advertising. Through ad- 
vertising this large number of II- 
linois banks, which, by the way is 
now 800, proposes to show farmers 
not only how to make use of a 
bank but also how to operate their 
farms on a businesslike basis. 

While agitators and politiciafs 
using propaganda and free pub- 
licity are endeavoring to make the 
farmer discontented, this group of 
bankers, through paid advertising, 
is trying to show the farmer how 
to better himself with the aid of 
banks.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Lose Fight for Effective Adver- 
tising Law in Alabama 


The Mobile Chamber of Commerce has 
waged a campaign for several months 
in an effort to have the Printers’ Ink 
Model Statute placed on the law books 
of Alabama. Ithough the support of 
kindred organizations throughout the 
State had been secured for the measure 
when it was introduced into the State 
Legislature, the bill was reported on 
adversely by the legislative committee 
to which it had been referred. 
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Her hesitation in entering 
the store and asking for your 
product is due only to the 
lack of your telling her 
**Where to Buy It’’—the 
mission of the important 1%, 








Ki eZ 
Get It Here. Pe | 
| Cealf aT 






She sees it advertised on the 


dealer’s window and enters ie AN 
the store without faltering— Gi tacase 


The Important 1% is doing its 
work. 





" Good-Ad ” Signs 
DECALCOMANIE 


That “Goes On Forever” 


are PERMANENT, attractive, brilliantly colored window signs 
that cost only 1% of a SINGLE advertising appropriation. 


Send for actual Decalcomanie Samples to try—also for illus- 
trated literature and details of non-obligating, free sketch offer 


PALM, FECHTELER & CO. 


Decalcomanie Pioneers 


67 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Representatives in all principal cities 
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Branch Factories— 
| Over 1,000 
Investments— 

Over 848 Million Dollars 








Zi he latest figures: show 
that there are over 1,000 
Branch U.S. factories in 
Canada. U.S. investments 
in Canada total more than 
848 Million Do lars. Canada 
trades with 44 countries. 
Canada exported(percapita) 
three times as much as the 
U. S., and one-third more 
than Great Britain. 





Canada is located at your 
side door. If Canada were 
located across the world 
—would you be more in- 
terested ? 


THE DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS i 


Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Ltd. —— 
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T he most important of 
these factories are advertisers 
—using the Daily News- 
papers of Canada to cultivate 
the goodwill—the influence 
—the purchasing customs of 
Canadians in city, town and 
country. 


You can never cultivate 
Canada so economically 


as NOW! 


Ask your agency for estimates or 
write these papers direct— 








The Maritime Market Ontario Market 
Population Newspaper ulati: N 
Halifax ...... 5,000 Herald & Mail Toronto — 4 — 
Halifax ...... 75,000 Chronicle & Echo Kitchener ... 9.600 
L ..++ 25,000 Examiner 
Quebec Market Kingston <*:: 25.000 Whig 
Population Newspaper Dh atess< 70,000 Advertiser 
Quebec ...... 17,500 ~~ >} London ...... ve.8 © Free s 
B ovoe ° Expo: 
Quebeo ...... 111,500 Le Solel en monger ted 
Ps 117,500 Chronicle Prairie Market 
ree Rivers.. 23,000 —— Population Newspaper 
Winni .+--280,000 Free Pres 
Montreal ..... 839.000 Gazette Winnipes -.--280,000 Tribune . 
Montreal ..... 839,000 La Patrie Calgary ..... 75,000 Herald 
(French) Edmonton .... 70,000 Journal 
Montreal ..... 839,000 La Presse Moose Jaw.... 20,000 Times & 
(French) Herald 
Pacific Market Saskatoon .... 31,364 oe 
Population Newspaper Regina ...... 35,000 Leader & 
Victoria ..... 60,000 Colonist Post 


OF CANADA 








cm 





General Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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ERWIN, WASEY &? COMPANY 


CAdvertising 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


PARIS 


LONDON 








Good advertising, like any 
other good work, springs 
from sincerity and skill, 
and it is essentially upon 
these that this organi- 
zation has built and re- 
inforced its reputation 


We have complete advertising organizations in both 
London and Paris, for the service of clients doing 
business in the United Kingdom or on the Continent 
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Let’s Get Up Some 
Slogans 





Cuas. Service LAMBERT 
: Derroit, Mic. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
For registration : 

I sell ’most everything in paper 
but paper money.—Lambert. 

s are ca ese by the boxes 
they keep.—Lam 

SERVICE is allies that helps 
folks.—Lambert. 

I sell paper boxes you can use.— 
Lambert. 

Not how often a salesman calls 
that counts but WHAT HE DOES 
FOR YOU WHEN HE CALLS.— 
Lambert. 

The [pe a oft proclaims the 
goods.—Lambert. 

’Tis out-of-town competition that 
makes the “local” boys behave: 
otherwise, they’d feel and act like a 
Lambert, 

We’ve got you on our minds; we 
want you on our ks.—Lambert. 

Yep; some buyers give a salesman 
the same chance a German would 
get at a French ball.—Lambert. 

’Tis better to have goods im look- 
ing at them than to have them on 
order looking for them.—Lambert. 

The recollection of ONE POOR 
DELIVERY remains long after a 
DOZEN GOOD ONES are forgot- 
ten.—Lambert. 

Hush, little query, don’t you cry! 
You'll ‘be an order by-and-by.— 


bert. 
pom: Dhar ‘folks’ best is others’ worst. 
Goods Sat made are half sold.— 

Lambert. 
Why not encourage goodness in 
—— as well as in men? 


mber 
Ph = SERVICE Lambert, Paper- 


“ae SERVICE Lambert, Twine- 
ologist. 

Twine is no stronger than its 
weakest thread.—Lambert. 

Vacationing, sez I,, is like loafin’, 
cussin’, drinkin’ —It’s a gift.— 
Lambert. 

If buyers were what we wanted 
them to be, Gosh! they wouldn’t be 
Purchasing Agents, THEY’D BE 
ANGELS.—Lambert. 

Holding a husband may interest 
a wife; but HOLDING A CUS- 
TOMER is more to my notion.— 
Lambert. 

The advertised MILK-FROM- 
be igs 4 COWS may be all 
right, but I’d rather have orders 
from CONTENTED CUSTOMERS. 
—Lambert. 

Cras. Service LAMBERT. 


"Pee. we have complied with 
Mr. Lambert’s request and all 
twenty-two of them are set down 
for all the world to see. But, 
frankly, we are beginning to 
weaken. What if someone should 
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get the idea of sending us Bart- 
lett’s famous book of quotations 
and ask us to register all eighty- 
nine thousand two hundred and 
sixty-one of them? Getting 
twenty-two at one shot, this way, 
gives us pause. Some of them are 
ingenious and clever. But, man 
alive, when it’s so hard to get one 
slogan so it will stick in the mind 
of the buyer, why try to do the 
job by wholesale? The dictionary 
tells us that a slogan is “a battle 
or rallying cry, originally of the 
Highland Clans.” 

As the famous “ladies ftom 
hell” rushed at their foes from 
out their mountain fastnesses, they 
would shout a slogan, presumably 
to improve their own morale and 
lower that of the enemy. 

Trying to shout twenty-two of 
them at once would be no more 
dificult to those men of old who 
made the slogan, than for a mod- 
ern manufacturer to use twenty- 
two in his advertising. And the 
only possible use for a slogan to 
a manufacturer consists in his 
being able to print it enough mil- 
lions of times till it sticks in the 
buyer’s memory. 

WHAT IS A SLOGAN? 


A_ slogan is nothing more than 
a simple statement of the main 
selling argument for a product, a 
simplified advertising policy to 
which the advertising sticks close- 
ly, not going far afield on other 
paths and byways. As a writer 
once said in “Battens Wedge”: 

A published slogan is a fine thing to 
irritate a competitor with—if that is 
any object. Suppose you make a steam 
radiator, and your slogan is—oh, any- 
thing—“‘It sings like a bird,” will do. 
Repeat that often enough, and some 
other radiator manufacturer will go to 
his agency and insist that they get 
him up a slogan as good as “It sings 
like a bird.” For to him, the absurdity 
of the slogan will never loom as large 
as your consistency in plugging it 
is not really your slogan that he wants; 
it’s your consistent policy. It’s your 
ability to talk about one thing until you 
have identified it in the public mind 
with your product. 

There is the answer to the slo- 
gan question. Does it represent an 
idea of the product? Is it more 
than a clever phrase? Unless it 
does represent a definite, con- 
sistent sales policy, unless it is 
said over and over again until 












134 ; 
buyers connect it with what the 
manufacturer makes, a slogan, or 
twenty-two slogans, are nothing 
but. bunches of words. — [Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 





Ruling against 
Interchangeable Scrip 
Tickets 


oO special interest to sales man- 
agers and their salesmen, is a 
decision rendered by the Supreme 
Court on January 21 which sets 
aside a specific order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission re- 
garding the sale of scrip tickets at 
reduced rates; but it does not apply 
generally to the sale of such tickets. 
A careful study of the opinion 
shows that it was not the intention 
of the Supreme Court to prevent 
further orders of the kind on the 
part of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and that the issue is 
still capable of being very much 
alive. 

The case, a suit in equity, was 
brought by The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the National 
Council of Traveling Salesmen’s 
Associations, and others, against 
the New York Central, Atlantic 
City Railroad Company, the At- 
lantic & St. Lawrence Railroad 
Company, and others. It was ap- 
pealed by the Commission from 
the District Court of the U. S. 
for the District of Massachusetts. 

The order of the Commission, 
set aside by the District Court, 
specified, “That the respondents 
hereinafter named, be, and they are 
hereby, notified and required to 
establish, issue, maintain, and, on 
and after May 1, 1923, keep in 
force, upon notice to this Commis- 
sion and to the general public by 
not less than five days’ filing and 
posting in the manner prescribed 
in section 6 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, a nontransferable 
interchangeable scrip coupon ticket 
in the denomination of $90, which 
shall be sold at a reduction of 
20 per cent from the face value 
of the ticket, good within one year 
from the date of its sale for the 
carriage of passengers on all pas- 
senger trains operated by said re- 
spondents, except that in the case 
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of special or extra-fare trains its 
use shall be subject to the pay- 
ment in cash by the passenger of 
the special or extra fare, and ex- 
cept in so far as hereinafter spe- 
cifically exempted.” 

The railroads contended that the 
amendment of 1922, under which 
the Commission issued the order 
on March 6, 1923, is, as construed 
by the Commission, contrary to 
the Fifth Amendment and to the 
commerce clause (Art. 1, Section 
8) of the Constitution, and that 
the amendment when properly 
construed does not authorize the 
order made. 





Iowa Press Association Meets 


The ninth annual convention of the 
Iowa_ Press Association will meet at 
Des Moines on January 24, 25 and 26. 
Robert O’Brien, Council Bluffs Non- 
pareil, will report on the ‘Advertise 
Iowa Campaign.” Speakers and dis- 
cussion leaders of the three-day session 
will include: Harry T. Watts, Des 
Moines Register and Tribune; n 
F, naga, Pasadena, Cal., Star-News; 
Seth hornton, South Dakota State 
College of riculture; C. N. Marvin, 
Shenandoah Sentinel-Post; W. V. Tuf- 
ford, secretary, Inland Daily Press 
Association; J. S. Hubbard, executive 
secretary. Missouri Press Association; 
H. C. Hotaling; J. N. Darling; Prof. 
F. W. Beckman; W. C. Jarnagin, Storm 
Lake Pilot-Tribune; Hon. E. P. Harri- 
son, Oakland Acorn; H. E. Moffett, 
Eldora Herald; J. S. Farquhar, Cedar 
Rapids Republican; J. L. Powers, Ames 
Tribune; L. N. Russel, manager, 
Western Newspaper Union; J. C. Gil- 
lespie, LeMars Sentinel, and G. L. Cas- 
well, managing director of the 
association. 





Plans Newspaper Campaign on 
Smoke Consumer 


The Wales Stoker Company, Hillsdale, 
Mich., has taken over the plant of the 
Alamo Engine Company at that city to 
manufacture a new type of smoke con 
sumer particularly adapted to hand 
fired boilers. The company plans to 
launch a newspaper campaign in about 
twenty-five cities after its dealer organ- 
ization is perfected. The advertising 
account has been placed with the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, Detroit advertising 
agency. 


Webbs Dissolve Advertising 
Partnership 


The advertising business partnership 
of D. Stuart Webb and Frank D. Webb 
at Baltimore has been dissolved. The 
former will continue the D. Stuart Webb 
Advertising and Letter Service, and the 
latter, the Frank D. Webb Advertising 
Company, at that city. 
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Goes monthly to 
160,000 business 
executives, all 
picked—and 
postage paid—by 
Burroughs Sales- 
men. 





You Can Talk 


Brass Tacks— 


to the 160,000 readers of BUSINESS be- 
cause they read BUSINESS month after 
month for its business-building ideas. 


That’s just one reason why BUSINESS 
heads so many lists on a cost per 
sale basis. 


Find out what BUSINESS is doing for 
other advertisers—write for the facts 
today. 


THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 


Published by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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Many 
Industries Honor 
Franklin 


HE memory of Benjamin 

Franklin, America’s many- 
sided genius, was honored on the 
evening of January 17 at a din- 
ner held at the Hotel Astor in 
New York City at which over 500 
men and women were present. 

The organizations which co- 
operated in thus formally ex- 
pressing the appreciation of the 
present generation for the achieve- 
ments of this great pioneer of in- 
dustry were the following: 

The Advertising Club of New 
York, American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, Electrical League 
of New York, International Ben- 
jamin Franklin Society, Music In- 
dustries Chamber of Commerce, 
New York Club of Printing 





House Craftsmen, New York 
Electrical Society, New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association, 


Printing Supply Salesmen’s Guild, 
Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, and the Sphinx Club. 

John Clyde Oswald, president of 
the International Benjamin Franklin 
Society, acted as toastmaster, and 
the following spoke: Grover A. 
Whalen, commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Plant and Structures of 
New York; Hon. George H. 
Carter, Public Printer, Washing- 
ton; Hon. James M. Beck, solici- 
tor general of the United States; 
Hon. Edward M. Morgan, Post- 
master, New York; George K. 
Horn, president, United Typothetze 
of America. 





Export Managers to Discuss 


Tariffs and Customs 

“Tariffs and Customs Regulations” 
will be the topic of discussion at the 
next meeting of the Export Managers 
Club of New York which will be 
on February 5 at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. Henry Chalmers, chief of the 
Division of Foreign Tariffs of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
who recently returned from a trip to 
Europe, will be the principal speaker. 
Joseph McElroy 3d, chairman of the 
committee on tariffs and customs regu- 
lations will preside as chairman. After 
Mr. Chalmers’ address, there will be 
a round table discussion of export duties 
and classifications. 
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Unified Control for Louisville 
“Herald” and “Post” 


The Louisville, Ky., Post, an after- 
noon newspaper, and the Herald, a 
morning newspaper, have been merged 
under unified control. James B. Brown, 
resident of the National Bank of 
entucky, purchased the Herald on Jan- 
uary 17 from John haffer, and nego- 
tiations for consolidation of the two 

pers were completed two days later. 
r. Brown is president of the new 
corporation. The former owners of the 
Post, Mrs. Richard W. Knott, Lewis C. 
Humphrey, and Richard G. Knott, are 
stockholders. Mr. Knott becomes pub- 
lisher of both papers, and Mr. Humph- 
rey, editor. Both papers will be con- 
tinued and the entire staffs in all de- 
partments retained. Publication for the 
present will continue in the present 
quarters of each, but plans call for a 
new building. 





Excess of Exports for 1923 
Lower than 1922 


The value of exports from the United 
States exceeded imports by $375,948,917 
during 1923, according to a recent re- 
port of the Department of Commerce. 
Exports for the period totaled $4,164.- 
831,132, as compared with imports 
valued ‘at $3,788,882,215. The excess 
of imports for 1922 was $719,030,636. 
Imports increased $676,135,382 over the 
1922 period, while — increased only 
$333.053,663. The peak import month 
was March, with a total of $397,928,382. 
The peak export month was December, 
with a total of $425,000,000. 





J. P. Kiernan Joins Newcomer 
& Company 


James P. Kiernan, for several years 
production manager of the advertising 
department of the American Express 
Company at New York, with which he 
has been associated for sixteen years, 
has joined Newcomer & Company, 
printers. also at New York, as secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


Roland Cole with “Electrical 
Merchandising” 


Roland Cole, recently a member of the 
editorial staff of Printers’ Inx, has 
been made associate editor of Electrical 
Merchandising, New York, a McGraw- 
Hill publication. Mr. Cole, at one time, 
was advertising manager of the Yawman 
& _ mnie Company, Roches- 
ter, N. 


F. J. Kaus Directs Federal 


Agency Plan 

Frank J. Kaus has been placed in 
charge of the media and market analy- 
sis departments of the Federal Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., New York. These 
departments are being merged under a 
new plan. Mr. Kaus has been with this 
agency for the last year. 
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How New Zealand 
Watches American Ad- 
vertising Activities 





AUCKLAND ADVERTISING CLUB 
AUCKLAND, NEw ZEALAND. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Some time back I saw a reference in 
your columns to the adoption of standards 
of practice by the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. I should be glad 
to have a copy of this if procurable. 

AUCKLAND ADVERTISING CLUB 
G. L. Fow ps, 
Chairman. 


S soon as this letter arrived. 

we got in touch with the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. The secretary im- 
mediately offered to send Mr. 
Fowlds a copy of the association’s 
“Standards of Practice.” 

In connection with this letter 
from far off Auckland, it might 
be appropriate to say here that the 
correspondence to PRINTERS’ INK 
from remote sections of the world 
has increased considerably during 
the last year. This is a good sign 
that advertising normalcy which 
was disturbed by the war is grad- 
ually being restored over the 
habitable face of the earth—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





St. Louis Advertising Post 


Elections 

James H. McKinley, of the Fisher- 
Brown Advertising Co., was elected 
commander of the St. Louis Advertising 
and Salesmen’s Post of the American 
Sagien at its annual meeting recently. 

aul R. French, Mississippi Valley 
Trust Co., was elected vice-commander; 
E, A. Warren, Union Electric Light & 
Power Co., adjutant; Charles W. King, 
Continental Supply Co., finance officer; 
William Benstein, sergeant-at-arms, and 
Harry B. Spear, post historian. 


W. P. Langreich with Whit- 


man Advertisers’ Service 

William P. Langreich has acquired 
an interest in The Whitman Advertisers’ 
Service, Inc., New York. He was for- 
merly with The American Lithographic 
Company and more recently was with the 
Palmer Advertising Service, both of 
New York. 





American Booksellers to Meet 
in May 
The American Booksellers Association 
will hold its 1924 convention at the 
Hotel Commodure, New York, from 
May 12 to 15. 
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Transit Commission Hears 
Figures on Advertising Revenue 


At a hearing to discuss the letting of 
the advertising franchise of the Brook- 
lyn-Manhattan Transit Company, held 
before the Transit Commission of the 
State of New York in New York City 
on January 18, counsel for the com- 
pany stated that the Brooklyn-Manhat- 
tan Transit Company had derived a 
profit of $507,000 in 1923, $670,000 in 
1922, and $681,000 in 1921 from ad- 
vertising carried in its cars. The 
advertising was handled by a subsidiary, 
The Broadway Subway and Home 
Boroughs Car Advertising Company. 

At this hearing the transit company 
submitted a contract with Barron G. 
Collier, Inc., for approval by the Tran- 
sit Commission. This contract provided 
that the company was to_ receive 
$800,000 a year, a guaranteed minimum, 
in monthly instalments. It further 
provided that 45 a cent of the gross 
receipts from the advertising over 
$680,000 a year, with an additional 10 
per cent of the gross business from 
vending over $1,200,000 a year should 
be paid. In addition to the advertisi: 
franchise on the rapid transit lines 
the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Com- 
pany, the contract also delivers the right 
to the sale of newspapers and placing of 
vending machines in some of the stations, 
as well as the right to place automatic 
advertising machines in the cars them- 
selves. 

The Transit Commission held over 
decision on the contract for two weeks 
in order to give other advertising com- 
panies time to submit bids and contracts 
to the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 
Company. 





Death of Charles H. Grasty 


Charles H. Grasty, publisher, editor, 
and reporter, died at London on Jan- 
uary 19. At the time of his death he 
was editorial correspondent of the New 
York Times in Europe. 

In 1892 he became publisher and 
part owner of the Baltimore News. 

Mr. Grasty sold the News to Frank 
A. Munsey in 1907. The next year he 
became publisher and part owner of the 
St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press. 
In 1910 he returned to Baltimore and 
gained control of the Baltimore Sun. 

For a short time in 1916 he was 
treasurer of The New York Times Com- 
pany, but in May, 1917, he returned to 
Europe with General Pershing, as a 
special editorial correspondent of the 

ew York Times. From 1900 to 1910 
was a director of The Associated 

ress. 





Cycle Trades Account for 
C. P. McDonald 


Cycle Trades of America, Inc., New 
York, has placed its advertising account 
with the C. McDonald Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
General magazines are being used for 
this account. 
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The Bulletin 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The big retail stores of San 
Francisco, with rare excep- 
tions, use more advertising 
space in The Bulletin than in 
any other San Francisco 
newspaper. 


They are in a position to 
check results. 


MEMBER A. B.C. 


GUY S. OSBORN 


Incorporated 


Western Manager 
1302 Tribune Bldg., Chicago 


DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
701 Ford Bldg. 401 Globe-Democrat Bldg. 
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Would You Say— 


that business is more likely to result 
from carefully worked-out sales plans, 
founded on facts and figures, than 
from guesswork and rule of the 
thumb methods? 


Donnelley’s 


Automotive Statistics 


are supplying the necessary facts and fig- 
ures to manufacturers and distributors all 
over the country, enabling them to 

—note the sales possibilities of new 
and old territories. 

—establish fair and equitable 
quotas. 

—note the progress made by any 
competitor in any territory. 

—note the possible market for ac- 
cessories that apply only to cer- 
tain types of cars. 

—note the number and size of 
various types of tires used in 
various sections. 

These and many other vital points can be 
definitely established before any time or 
money is spent launching a product or 
prospecting a territory. 


‘Automotive Markets and How to Reach 
Them” is an informative illustrated book- 
let that covers Lists and Statistics thor- 
oughly. It will be sent free upon request. 


The Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation 


“ReS4| Chicago Nevada, Ia. New York 
\ Send Inquiries to the Nevada Office 
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How Publishers 
Measure an Editor’s 
Value 





James H. McGraw, Head of the 
McGraw-Hill Company, and 
C. G. Phillips, Vice-President of 
the United Publishers Corpora- 
tion Explain Their Editorial 
Yardsticks 





AS the January meeting of the 
Editorial Conference of the 
New York Business Publishers’ 
Association, held on January 18, 
two prominent publishers discussed 
yardsticks by which an editor’s 
ability may be measured. 

C. G. Phillips, vice-president of 
the United Publishers’ Corpora- 
tion, the first speaker, suggested 
a stock-taking form by which the 
editor might make an inventory 
of his own qualification. In busi- 
ness papers, he pointed out, a 
technical training is essential for 
a background. If the subscribers 
stick to a publication and renew 
without special offers or undue 
pressure, the editor gets one count 
in his favor. If he responds to 
requests for information fully and 
with authority when subscribers 
come to him with their problems, 
if the material he selects creates 
discussion and.is helpful to sub- 
scribers, he is a good editor. And 
the advertising manager should be 
the first to recognize a good 
editor’s value as helping the sale 
of his product. 

Mr. Phillips then suggested for 
future discussion what might be 
called the editorial alphabet. He 
named twenty-six qualities from A 
to Z by which an editor might 
take an inventory of himself. 
These were: 


Accuracy, Brains, Conscientiousness, 
Discrimination, Earnestness, Friendli- 
ness, General knowledge, Helpfulness, 
Ideas, Judgment, Knowledge of industry, 
Level-headness, Memory, Nerve to stick 
to position, Open-mindedness, Person- 
ality, Questioningness (the ability to 
tell facts from fancies), Reservé force, 
Speed, Temperament, Understanding, 
Vivacity, Worthiness, Xactiveness (the 
ability to get information by questions) 
Youthfulness (the ability to maintain 
the youthful mental attitude and keep 
the paper young) and Zest. 
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Innovation 
2n 
Printing 


W. EXPERIMENTED with the 
idea of turning our equipment 
and plant over to buyers of 
large edition printing and 
binding—we ‘‘sold’’ them our 
plant, our facilities, and our 
staff of advisers. 





The laboratory stage is passed, 
and the appreciation expressed 
by several nationally known 
publishers and advertisers has 
made this experiment an estab- 
lished plan. 


We want you, Mr. Buyer, to 
walk in this plant, survey the 
complete mechanical equip- 
ment, the staff of craftsmen, 
our shipping facilities, and 
feel that they belong to you 
and are acting under your in- 
structions. 


No matter where you are 
located, we are at your back 
door with this idea and ser- 
vice, and we would welcome 
an opportunity to acquaint 
you with further details con- 
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ess 


Haddon 


Where Federal crosses Neneteenth Street 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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Editors sometimes fail, this pub- 
lisher pointed out, by narrowing 
their knowledge too much to one 
field of industry and not taking 
into consideration general. business 
factors which affect all industries, 
their own included. He offered, 
also, the following seven items by 
which a magazine’s usefulness 
might be measured and, therefore, 
an editor’s usefulness to _ his 
publication. 

(1) Coverage—What per cent of the 
possible logical readers does the pub- 
lication secure? 

(2) Renewal rate. 

(3) Number of letters received com- 
menting upon editorial contents. 

(4) The inquiry-pulling power of the 
advertising pages. 

(5) The production per editor. 

(6) The editorial cost per page. , 

(7) The total cost of the editorial <e- 
partment as compared to the rest 
of the business. 


James H. McGraw, president, 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., who 
followed Mr. Phillips, commended 
the previous speaker’s yardstick of 
measurement. He pointed out that 
all editors could be more useful 
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to themselves and to the publica- 
tions they serve if they would act 
on suggestions and consciously try 
to grow. The editor is a marked 
man with a greater opportunity 
for self-expression than men in 
almost any other line of business. 
If he has personality and expresses 
it in his work he is bound to 
stand out. The editor being a key 
man on a publication should share 
in the prosperity of the paper he 
edits. 

The question of how a publisher 
measures an editor’s value almost 
answers itself, since he must 
measure value by results. In 
speaking of results, the publisher 
must know what results are pos- 
sible and what results will satisfy 
him. Results which satisfy some 
publishers would not at all satisfy 
others. Mr. McGraw then named 
a list of editors who, in his opin- 
ion, had struck out for themselves, 
dug deeply and won recognition 
through their ability. “Some pub- 
lishers” he said, “are handicapped 
by the weak sisters in their field.” 
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The Character of our black 


and white, and color illustra- 
tions enjoys an agency - wide 
reputation—as does our work 
in lettering and design. 
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CAVANAGH & BENSINGER 


INCORPORATED 


Art for Advertising 


120 WEST 322 STREET N.Y. 


TEL. PENN. 1760 
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F all the Voices of the City 

the advertising sign speaks the 
loudest. It broadcasts its message 
to millions day after day. “Ing-Rich” 
Signs are particular] y loud speakers 
—and constant ones. Made of beau- 
tifully colored porcelain (fused into 
steel) they deliver their message for 
years and years and are decidedly 
economical. We will be pleased to 
discuss your sign requirements, with- 
out obligation, and send you our 
sign catalogue and trial sign offer. 
A post card will bring you both. 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
College Hill Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Make This Your 


Distributing Warehouse- 


Manufacturers wanting to develop or increase their sales 
in the populous territory surrounding Louisville, can save 
the expense of operating a warehouse here, yet give ware- 
house service, by using the facilities of Pickrell & Craig 
Company. 
Goods can be shipped to us in carload lots; at economical 
carload rates. We, in turn, re-consign them to your various 
buyers in LCL shipments; attending to all the details of as- 
sorting, re-consigning, and pro-rating of freight expense. 
Quicker service in filling orders; ability to meet competition; 
safety of merchandise and conscientious representation, are 
obtained by Pickrell & Craig Company’s clients. 
Strategically Located 

Louisville is one of the key distributing centers of 

the country; a natural gateway between North and 

South, and East and West; serving a large and 

heavily populated territory. 


Exceptional Warehouse Facilities 
Pickrell & Craig Company’s six-story warehouse is modern 
in every detail; lowest insurance rates; unexcelled trackage 
and handling facilities; prompt and accurate service. Nego- 
tiable receipts issued. 


Let us tell you in detail how we can 
help solve your distributing problems. 


PICKRELL & CRAIG (@. 


Warehousing, Distributing & Selling 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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By weak sisters he did not mean 
the one-man publication which 
sometimes grew into a great publi- 
cation, but those satisfied with 
the big publications merely because 
they happened to be in a big in- 
dustry. Mr. McGraw said that 
the thing he looked for first in a 
publication was the quality of 
vision, by which he meant, insight, 
imagination and _ penetration—the 
ability to get facts. The publica- 
tion with vision is a living thing 
and will survive. The editor should 
have viewpoint enough to see far 
off and all around as well as near 
by. This sort of a mental horizon 
is obtained only by climbing up 
on the solid foundation of ma- 
terial facts and hard preparation. 

Milton, blind at forty-four, after 
which he wrote his immortal epics 
“Paradise Lost” and “Paradise 
Regained” illustrated his point. He 
had built right from his youth up, 
so that he was able to say when 
blind “If the original manuscripts 
are lost I can reproduce them 
word for word.” 

It is a publisher’s job and re- 
sponsibility to develop editors. The 
publisher, therefore, must have 
definite standards, not only intui- 
In commending Mr. Phillips 


tion, 
yardstick of measurement, Mr. 
McGraw suggested others as 
follows: 


(1) Do the contents of each issue of a 
publication reflect the needs of the 
field and skill in meeting the prob- 
lems of subscribers? 

(2) Is the publication of helpful interest 
to the particular reader to whom it 
is appealing? 

(3) Does the editor show a_ positive 
knowledge and skill in the infor- 
mation he gives to his subscribers? 

(4) Are there a definite number of 
spontaneous letters received by the 
editor agreeing or disagreeing with 
what he has said in print? 

(5) Does the editor visualize his sub- 
scriber at work, using his publica- 
tion as one of his valuable tools in 
his own business? 

(6) Does the field look to the editor 

for real help in solving its prob- 

lems; can they count on him for 
leadership? ; 

Is the publication improving on all 


(7 
these qualities? 


ww 


The speaker then elaborated on 
the necessity for an editor, if he is 
alive and on the job, to offer the 
sort of material which gets 
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spontaneous letters from readers 
either agreeing or disagreeing 
with what he has published. If 
there is a dearth of such letters, 
the editor has gone to sleep. 


Other details of measurement 
covered. by Mr. McGraw were: 


(a) What is the renewal rate of sub- 
scribers? If it is only 45 per cent 
when it should be between 75 per 
cent and 80 per cent the editor is 
not on his job. The last two 
figures are almost perfect, the 
speaker said, because subscribers do 
die and move away. 

(b) Is the editor running his department 
and meeting his opportunities at a 
reasonable cost? 

(c) Has he built up a dependable 
staff? Is he a good leader of his 
men? 

(d) Does he spend a reasonable amount 
of time in the field where his sub- 
scribers are at work? 

(e) Does he know how his subscribers 
are using his paper? Is he making 
it a valuable tool for them? 


Subscribers will stick with a 
publication if they are hand 
picked, the speaker said. And the 
editor should build a magazine 
the leaders in the industry will 
read and use. He should know 
just who is reading the paper and 
how they are using it. He should 
have and develop executive ability ; 
above all he should build the 
quality of vision in his paper to 
make it live and serve. 

John H. Van Deventer, editor 
of Industrial Management, who 
presided, thanked both speakers 
for their valuable contributions to 
the subject and announced that 
the next meeting of the conference 
would be given up entirely to a 
full and free discussion of the 
various items brought up by the 
two publishers. 


New Repeating Rifle to Be 
Advertised 


Boys magazines and business publi- 
cations will be used to advertise a new 
22 calibre repeating rifle made by C. J. 
Hamilton & Son, Plymouth, Mich., rifle 
manufacturers. Farnsworth & Brown, 
Inc., New York, advertising agency will 
direct this advertising. : 

The King-Seeley Corporation, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., manufacturer of the 
K-S telegage, a gasoline gauge for auto- 
mobile dashboards, has also placed its 
account with Farnsworth & Brown. A 
campaign in general magazines is 
planned. 
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Chain Stores Report Larger 
Sales for 1923 


F. W. Woolworth & Company, for 
1923, report gross sales of $193. 437,448, 
as against $167,313,416 in 1922. 

The S. S. Kresge Company, reports 
1923 as the largest year in its history. 
Gross sales were $81,843,233, which com- 
pares with $65,19 91,467 for 1922, an 
increase of 25.54 per cent. 

he McCrory Stores Corporation re- 
ports gross sales for 1923 of $21,286,417, 
which compares with $17,123,253 for 
the previous year, an increase of 24.3 
pee, cent. 

S. H. Kress & Company, had sales 
of $34,005,464 for 1923, which is an 
increase of 10.9 per cent over the 1922 
sales, which were $30,646,937 

The National Department Stores Inc., 
reports gross sales of $68,020,480, for 
eleven months ended December, 1923, 
which compares with $57,990,319, for 
the same period in 1922. 

The gross sales of The John T. Con- 
nor Company for 1923 totaled $14,483,- 
om ‘ead 1923, as against $11,322,035, for 


Holland Furnace Account ee 


Fred M. Randall Agency 
The Holland Furnace Company, Hol- 
land, Mich., has appointed The Fred 
M. Randall Company, Detroit and 
Chicago, to direct its advertising. News- 
papers, business papers and direct-mail 
advertising will be used. 
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Six-Point League Hears 
Sir Charles Higham 


Sir Charles Higham was the guest 
of honor at a luncheon given by the 
Six-Point League of New York, news 
paper representatives, on January 18 
He outlined the campaign of the Indian 
Tea Growers which he is directing in 
this country. The speaker urged the 
many representatives present to work 
harmoniously for the further progress 
of advertising in all its branches, point 
ing out that they would benefit from th« 
increased returns which would react to 
their particular field. Joseph F. Finley. 
of Story, Brooks & s & Finley, presided at 
the meeting. 


A. B. V. Geoghegan with 
Young & Rubicam 


A. B. V. Geoghegan, who has been 
with the Federal Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York, as manager of its 
media department, has joined Young 
& Rubicam, Philadelphia advertising 
agency, in a similar capacity. 

Graham Starr, formerly with the 
creative staff o Ayer & Son, 
also has. joined Young & Rubicam. 


Knit-Tex Account for Federal 
Agency 
Cohen, Goldman & Co., New York, 
makers of Knit-Tex men’s overcoats, 
have placed their account with the Fed- 
eral Advertising Agency, also of that 
city. 
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DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Advertising 


130 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
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31 Milk Street 
BOSTON 
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332 So. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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Just 
Published 


An invaluable aid to 

every sales, promo- 
tion, advertisingand 
service executive. 


Send 


Just the coupon for 
A TEN-DAY FREE 
examination of this 
much needed mar- 
keting help. 
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Howto secure the right mailing lists 


at the lowest possible cost 
With this directory of mailing-lists and 


directories, you can find immediately the 
source of any list of trades, professions 
or institutions—the publisher, the publishing 
period, and the price. 

The book represents a sixteen-year investi- 
gation of directory and mailing-list sources. 
It covers 1500 trades and describes 1500 direc- 
tories, 500 of which have never been cata- 
logued before. 

DANA, MORLEY & KIGHT’S 


Mailing List Directory 


By Linda H. Morley and Adelaide C. Kight, 
of the Business Branch, Newark, N. J., Public 
Library, under the direction of John Cotton 
ae Fe. Ra eer ee $10 


This is the first comprehensive directory of direc- 
tories and mailing-lists ever published. It describes 
the various directories minutely. It tells, for instance, 
in which of some 1500 directories there is a list of 
manufacturers of automobile accessories, hardware, 
carpets, or any of a hundred other articles. 

It also tells in which directories you can find a list 
of jobbers, manufacturers, agents, or retailers of 
automobile accessories, hardware, carpets, etc. 

There are many trades which do not have their 
own directories, but many of these are covered by 
the directory of an allied industry, although this is 
frequently not indicated even by its title. It is in 
part to bring to light these hidden sources of direc- 
tories that this index is published. 

In short, here is an index which lists directories 
covering 1500 classes of trades, professions and insti- 
tutions—tells what these directories contain—who pub- 
lishes them—and what’ they cost. It gives the sources 
of hundreds of lists that may be had free. 

This directory of directories tells you how 
to obtain free lists of 
Manufacturers of tools and appliances, barn and dairy 
equipment, sporting goods, cutlery, stoves, toys and 
ames, store fixtures, wheel goods, wire products, 
eavy hardware, mill supplies, radio and 
accessories, scalee, measures, oils and | greases, and 
hundreds of others. 

Aside from its main functions of a trade geography, the 
Dircetory is a constant source of additional trade opportuni- 
ties. Most manufacturers, or publishers, or service organiza- 
tions, or any business organization. will find uncovered avenues 
of trade throughout the 720 pages of the book—avenues well 
worth cultivating—hence avenues well worth knowi 

Examine it for TEN DAYS—FREE 

Any description of the book in a limited space must fall 
short—for pages could be written about the work it can do 
for you. Send for a copy of ten days’ free examination and 
judge the book for yourself. 

















FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 








McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
You may send me for 10 days’ free examination Dana, 
Morley and Kight Mailing-List Directory, $10. 
I agree to remit for the book, or to return it postpaid 
within 10 days of receipt. 
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Senator Smoot Explains 
Sales Tax 


(Continued from page 12) 
billion dollars to run the business 
f the Government, exclusive of 
the Post Office Department. And 
a sales tax, such as I advocate, 
of only 1% per cent would pro- 
duce $1,500,000,000 a year at the 
present rate of the nation’s retail 
purchasing. 

“The great need of taxation, 
as well as of many other things, 
is simplification. With complex- 
ity of methods come innumerable 
opportunities for evasion, estab- 
lishing a condition that increases 
the burden on honest people. We 
have also learned that we cannot 
tax a manufacturer’s volume or 
his profits without actually 
increasing the prices of his prod- 
ucts. Inevitably, any tax assess- 
ments on the business of manu- 
facturers and distributors are 
passed along and are eventually 
paid, with rates of profit added in 
most instances, by the public. 

“Our present methods are con- 
fusing and misleading. The pur- 
chaser never knows how much of 
his purchase price goes for Fed- 
eral taxes. So I believe that the 
sales tax would tend to lower re- 
tail prices generally, and that the 
public would instantly welcome a 
system that abolished taxes on the 
manufacture and distribution of 
goods and assessed a fixed per- 
centage at only one and the last 
point in the transaction of busi- 
ness. 

“There would be no necessity of 
educating the public, and no 
confusion would result, because a 
simple and definite method of tax- 
ation would be substituted for a 
complicated, intangible method. 
Readjustments between the manu- 
facturer and his customers would 
cause little or no trouble for the 
same reason. Of course, retailers 
would shift as much of the slight 
burden as_ possible, and _ they 
would rightfully demand that the 
relief furnished the manufacturer 
and distributor be passed along to 
them. 

“The business of the farmer 
would not be affected because the 
retailing of his products, except 








INTO THE 
BEST HOMES 


Into 4,000 of the best homes along the Mis- 
sissippi Gulf Coast goes the Daily Herald as 
a welcome visitor. And not only the home 
population, but the thousands who flock to 
these winter resorts are well able to buy the 
good things of life. 

For 39 years the Daily Herald has been a 
profitable selling aid to national advertisers. 


Sell them through this comprehensive 
medium. 


THE # Dairy HERALD 
Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 
GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 
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“LIGHT” 


A Magazine Portraying 
Current Progress in the Ari, Busi- 
ness and Science of Lighting— 
As Seen From Nela Park 


Read by over 20,000 lighting 

men, including Central Station 

men, jobbers, electrical and 

hardware dealers, and by 5,000 

employees of the National 
Lamp Works. 
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Publishes only the advertise- 
ments of lighting accessory 
manufacturers whose products 
conform to the standards set 
by the Engineering Depart- 
ment, Nela Park. Rate card on 
application. 


May we send you a copy of our 
February issue ? 


LIGHT MAGAZINE 


NELA PARK CLEVELAND 
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when they were used in manufac- 
turing, would not be taxed. Very 
small vendors, those doing an 
annual business of $6,000 or less, 
would be exempt. Power would 
not be taxed because it is re- 
tailed generally under franchise, 
and the prices are fixed or gov- 
erned by public utility boards, and 
when it is sold for manufactur- 
ing purposes the goods eventually 
bear the tax. 

“All imports would be assessed 
on their duty value at the same 
rate of the sales tax, and, as I 
said, the method would result in 
producing one-half of the neces- 
sary revenue of the Government. 
The other half, in my opinion, 
should be raised by modified and 
equitable taxes on the incomes of 
individuals and corporations, by 
the excise tax on tobacco, and, 
if necessary, by a few other 
simple methods that have been 
proposed.” 

The fact was then mentioned to 
Senator Smoot that in many lines, 
especially in the retailing of gro- 
ceries, dealers frequently make a 
net profit of only 2 per cent or 
less on their turnover, and that 
a tax of 1% per cent would all 
but wipe out their profit. It was 
also pointed out that a great many 
items retailing at five and ten 
cents, and other small amounts, 
have been so widely advertised as 
to become staple, and that the re- 
tailer would find it impossible to 
reprice them fairly and acceptably 
to the public in order to assure 
his profit. 

“The spread between the manu- 
facturing cost and the retail price 
is unreasonably large in the mer- 
chandising of most commodities,” 
the Senator declared, “and our 
expenses of distribution have 
been increasing at an alarming 
rate. Several recent investiga- 
tions by Government agencies 
show that this is the case in prac- 
tically all lines, and that econ- 
omies in distribution are in- 
evitable in order that both the 
producer and the public shall be 
relieved. 

“But I cannot see how the sales 
tax would hinder this economy 
in any way. The usual rate of 
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200,000: 


net paid circulation guaranteed for 
April and June issues. 


Present rate of 75 cents a line applies 
only for these two issues. 


Rate increase will take effect with the 
September, 1924, issue. 


Forms for April issue close March 20th. 
Rate card and publisher’s statement sent 
on request. 


COLLEGE 
HUMOR is 
growing rapidly, 
and for a good rea- 
son. Our present 
contributors include 
such writers as 
Octavus Roy Cohen, 
H. C. Witwer, Mer- 
edith Nicholson, 
John T. McCutch- 
eon, Arthur Somers 


Roche and Wallace Here is one of a list of advertisers 
that have already ordered spece 
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talking machines and almost all 
household articles is sufficiently 
large to absorb a tax of 1% per 
cent without inconvenience. I be- 
lieve the same can be said of the 
selling of clothing, dresses, furs, 
hats and most of the articles of 
apparel, even if the tax did not 
tend toward reducing the manu- 
facturer’s prices. And when it 
comes to those lines which are 
retailed on very close margins and 
rely on frequent turnover for 
their profit, competition will com- 
pel the manufacturer to adjust 
his prices so that the retailer can 
make a living profit on his goods. 

“In the case of widely adver- 
tised goods retailed on close mar- 
gins, especially those selling at 
firmly established prices, the tax 
may necessitate, in a few in- 
stances, the introduction of more 
economical distribution methods. 
But it must be remembered that, 
under normal conditions, the sales 
tax will relieve both the manu- 
facturer and distributor of much 
of their present tax burden. 

“All printing that is bought for 
use and not to be resold will bear 
the tax at the time of its pur- 
chase. Both daily and weekly 
newspapers, as well as those trade 
journals which carry the news 
of various industries to their sub- 
scribers, will not be taxed. To 
the publishers of other journals 
and magazines I am sure the 
sales tax on their subscriptions 
will prove negligible, and prefer- 
able to the excess profit tax.” 

Naturally, during any discus- 
sion of the subject, the status of 
the Canadian sales tax is apt to 
be. a live topic. Features of the 
Canadian tax have been used as 
a basis of argument both for and 
against an American sales tax, 
and Senator Smoot was shown a 
recently published magazine 
article which attempted to prove, 
by an exposition of the applica- 
tion of the Canadian sales-tax 
plan, that such a system would be 
a burden or a failure in this 
country. 

Senator Smoot commented on 
several points set forth in the 
article and said that he agreed 
with the author in most of his 
contentions. He then continued: 
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“When I first read an outline 
of the Canadian plan I said that 
it would fail. And now, after 
giving the plan a thorough trial, 
they’ve found it burdensome and 
unsatisfactory and have radically 
modified it. The original Cana- 
dian sales tax, effective in May, 
1920, has been tinkered with con- 
siderably by several amendments 
until, from May, 1922, until De- 
cember 31, last year, the rates of 
taxation were 2% per cent on 
sales and deliveries by manufac- 
turers or producers, and whole- 
salers or jobbers; 4% per cent on 
sales by manufacturers or pro- 
ducers to retailers or consumers; 
3% per cent tax on the duty-paid 
value of importations by manu- 
facturers or producers § and 
wholesalers or jobbers; and 6 
per cent on the duty-paid value 
of importations by retailers or 
consumers. On the first of Janu- 
ary, this year, the modified tax 
plan became effective, and_ it 
levies a tax of 6 per cent on 
the sales price of all goods manu- 
factured or produced in Canada, 
and the same rate on all importa- 
tions for consumption. 

“Sinee the original Canadian 
plan differs so widely from the 
plan I advocate, its failure can 
not be used as an effective argu- 
ment against an American sales 
tax of the kind I propose. In 
the first place, the Canadian tax 
was too complicated to be readily 
understood by the public; it had 
a tendency to pyramid taxation, 
and the final purchaser seldom 
knew what he was paying for 
taxes in his purchase price. 

“Last May, the Canadian Min- 
ister of Finance made the state- 
ment in the House of Parliament 
that the tax was a burden and 
that its form had given rise to 
much discontent. He said fur- 
ther that the citizens objected to 
the complexity of the plan. 

‘Tt has been’ reported that 
many retailers and trade associa- 
tions in Canada protested against 
and objected to the sales tax on 
several grounds. Well, as I said. 
while my sales tax amendment 
received a great deal of publicity, 
and much of it misleading and 
inaccurate, I did not receive a 
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single letter of protest, from a 
retailer, and, so far, I’ve heard 
from several trade associations 
which have endorsed my mea- 
sure. 

“In adopting a 6 per cent rate 
on final sales, Canada’s plan ap- 
proaches, in principle, the one I 
advocate. Last year, after a 
careful study of the prevailing tax 
plan, one of the members of the 
Canadian Parliament , made _ the 
statement that the tax levied at 
the source must be increased, in- 
evitably, by the pyramiding of 
profits as the goods pass through 
the usual channels of distribu- 
tion, and he said in effect that the 
proposed 6 per cent tax on the 
final sale would take .the place 
of a 10 per cent advance in the 
price of goods caused by the form 
of taxation then in force. 

“We are suffering now from 
the pyramiding tendency, and the 
sales tax would reduce the burden 
all along the line. Taxation at 
the source increases the cost of 
merchandise far beyond the 
amount of the tax, and the bur- 
den on the public is out of all 
proportion to the revenue the 
Government receives. 

“In an emergency, such as the 
passage of the bonus bill or any 
of its substitutes would occasion, 
I am sure that the advertising and 
business men of the country 
would solidly support a sales tax 
such as I have outlined to you. 
But I am convinced that its many 
benefits entitle it to be applied 
to normal business, and I am cer- 
tain that, in time, the sales-tax 
bill which I advocate will be 
passed by Congress. In my 
opinion, nothing can prevent the 
eventual adoption of the sales tax 
except an energetic opposition by 
the majority of the manufac- 
turers, jobbers and retailers of 
the country—a thing that, to me, 
seems impossible.” 





N. A. Petry Account for 
J. T. H. Mitchell 


The N. A. Petry Company, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, manufacturer of etry tuning 
up valves, tire pumps, hand levers and 
automobile bus heating systems, has 
placed its advertising account with J. T. 
H. Mitchell, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 
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Jules Verne 
vs. 
Davy Crockett 


Recently a young 
man in St. Paul had 
made this elaborate 
leather suit of spiked 
armor in which to hunt 
wolves. No doubt by 
now he has learned his 
mistake. He neglected 
to find out, before go- 
ing to all this expense, 
the one essential fact 
about wolves—namely, 

their fear of man. This puts his armor in the 
same class as umbrellas for ducks. 





Too much Jules Verne and not enough Davy 
Crockett is likewise expensive to advertisers. 
Great sums of money are wasted experimenting 
when the facts could have been learned before 
hand, or at much less expense. Jules Verne sat in 
his office and drew on his imagination. Davy 
Crockett got out in the woods and found out the 
facts. He laid down his famous principle—“Be 
sure you are right, then go ahead.” We endeavor 
to practice this principle in advertising. 


by The Chambers Agency, Inc. 
gy NeW ORLEANS ADVERTISING ‘use 


NEW YORK 


Member of 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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T ELEGRAM 
ALWAYS AT THE TOP 


Leads Field in Advertising 





Official Record for 1923: 


THE EVENING TELEGRAM - 14,534,176 tf: 
Next Toronto Daily - - - - 12,992,967 is: 


Telegram leads by 1,541,209 





Six Days 
Against Seven 


EVENING TELEGRAM 
(Daily Only) 


14,534,176 


Agate Lines 


Next Paper 


(Daily and Weekly) 


14,748,095 


Agate Lines 


The Evening Telegram 
figures for the year 1923 
are based on 305 publish- 
ing days as compared 
with 357 publishing days 
of the next paper. 











Toronto 


First 

» 

ls 
Million 


- Lines 


THE EVENING TELEGRAM 
Canada 


United States 
Verree & Conklin, Ino. 
Detroit, San 


New York, Chicago, 
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Figures stand 
the acid test 


The figures here 
quoted for both pa- 
pers are supplied by 


DeLISSER BROS. 


Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors 


32 Court Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


whose independent 
and impartial audit 
is accepted without 
question by every 
advertising agency in 
the United States and 
Canada. 
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McDougall-Butler Advertising 
Plans for 1924 


Newspapers and business publications 
will be used during 1924 in an ag x 
c- 


advertising campaign which the 
Dougall-Butler Comin, Inc., Buffalo 


manufacturer A paint varnish, 
will conduct. ese plans will be sup- 
plemented by the use of- direct-mail 


advertising. 

The company’s newspaper campai 
will cover New England, the Middle 
Atlantic States, and States west as far 
as the Mississippi. This territory in- 
cludes several States that have not been 
covered in the past. 

In addition to this advertising the 
company’s p call for considerable 
space in newspapers in co-operation with 
the local advertising of dealers. 

Direct-mail campaigns will be addressed 
to prospective dealers and distributors, 
decorators and architect Busi 
papers reaching paint and varnish deal- 
ers and master painters will be used 
together with direct-mail-advertising to 
these groups. 


H. F. Marshall with Warren 
Webster & Company 


Harold F. Marshall has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of Warren 
Webster & Company, Camden, N. J., 
makers .of steam heating systems and 
steam specialties. He was until recently 
advertising manager for Dwight P. Rob- 
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Commercial Standards Council 
Meets | 


The second annual meeting of the 
Commercial Standards Council was 
held on January 15 at the New York 
Advertising Club. H. R. MHeydon, 
president, called attention to the fact 
that the States of New Jersey, Mich- 
igan, Louisiana and Pennsylvania now 
have laws against commercial bribery. 

The council req 


a plan of action looking toward the 
elimination of unjust cancellation and 
return of goods. 

A new executive board, the members 
of which will elect officers at a later 
date, was elected at this meeting. 





New York Advertising Club 
Plans Annual Dinner 


The New York Advertising Club will 
hold its annual dinner at the Hotel 
Biltmore on February 21 i 

An entertainment by professional 
talent, and a dance, after the dinner, will 
be given. 





Williams & Cunnyngham 
Appoint Lloyd Maxwell 


Lloyd Maxwell has been appointed 
meral manager of Williams & 
‘unnyngham, oqperiong agency, Chi- 











inson & Company, Inc. cago and New York. 
Attention Attention 
THINKERS! DOERS! 





No More Worry When You Have to 
WRITE, SPEAK OR THINK OUT LOUD! 


im 





Van Amburgh—{“The Silent Partner”)—Has Solved Your Problem. *Send for 


THE MENTAL SPARK PLUG 


O you ever want to write high- 
powstes sales letters? Speak 
in-public? ‘Prepare ads?’ Edit house 
organs? ' Ever find yourself staring 
vacantly-at-a blank sheet of paper 
wishingyouhada self-starterforthe 
thoughts that simply will not come? 
For 12 years F, D, Van Amburgh, editor 
and publisher of ‘“The Silent Partner”—the 
most inspiring little business magazine in 
the world—has saved up 375 pages of men- 
tal stimulation, every paragraph of which 
you can use, 

Salesmanagets have electrified their audi- 
ences with talks based on single ideas taken 
from it. Advertisements have come to life 
from its touch. 


Invest in yourself. Be known as-an “Idea 
Man.” Write for ““‘The Mental. Spark 
Plug” today (distributed .only direct. by 
mail) and examine it in your own home! 
Free sample copy of “The Silent Partner” 
to all who mail in the coupon below! 


Se ON ET nee am EN 
| SILENT PARTNER PUB. CO. 


Fifth Avenue Building, New York 
Here’s $2. Send on your book together 
with a free sample copy of ‘The Silent 
Partner.”’ If I don’t think the book is 
worth 10 times the price you are to refund 
my money at once! | 
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Are You the Man 
Who Can Measure 
Up to 
This Opportunity 


In an agency or on a news- 
paper somewhere (prob- 
ably in one of the medium- 
sized cities) is a man per- 
haps 25 to 35 years old— 


Able to write good copy, 
ambitious, a hard 
worker, energetic, tire- 
less, good habits— 


- Preferably with some 
slight experience in pub- 
lic speaking— 


Preferably with some 
sales experience— 


Preferably unmarried, 
certainly able, and will- 
ing, for a few years, to 
travel anywhere and all 
the time. 


We can start him as ‘‘ad- 
vance man” on employee 
security sales campaigns. 
His job will be to write and 
place advertising and pub- 
licity and handle printing, 
etc. The salary will be 
adequate and the future 
will be in his own hands. 
Don't telephone or call, but 
write fully about yourself, 
list every job you have held 
and tell why you left, to 


PERCY H. WHITING, Manager 
Customer Ownership Division 
HENRY L. DOHERTY & 
COMPANY 


60 Wall Street, New York City 
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A Retailer Refuses 
to Match Wits with 
Customers 





Wallach Brothers, Selling Hart 
Schaffner & Marx Clothing in 
New York City, Advertise Con- 
vincingly about Quality and 
Price While Many Other Re- 
tailers Shout Price Reductions 


Wwe kind of an impression 
about you do you want your 
advertising to create? The an- 
swer to this question is obviously 
important, for it determines the 
basic policy back of what you will 
say and how you will say it. To 
the retailer the answer is more 
than important, it is vital. 

Does a retailer want his store to 
be known as a “price” store, 
where customers shop for bar- 
gains and take chances on qual- 
ity? Or does he want it to be 
looked upon as a “quality” shop, 
where the price one pays doesn’t 
matter so much, but where one 
knows he can obtain the best of 
goods? Or does he want his store 
to be known as a place where all 
things count and where these 
things can be found in abundance, 
things like quality, reasonable 
prices, fair dealing and dependa- 
bility ? 

Men’s clothing stores fall readi- 
ly into any one of these classifi- 
cations, and it is a comparatively 
easy matter for one to choose the 
class into which he wants his 
store to fall. But to write adver- 
tising that will create the correct 
impression about one’s chosen 
classification is quite another 
question. 

The business of Wallach Bros., 
‘clothing merchants of New York, 
operating four stores in various 
parts of the city, falls in the third 
classification. It is quite impor- 
tant that the company keep the 
impression of good merchandise, 
reasonable prices, fair dealing and 
dependability constantly in the 
public mind, for today in New 
York, as in other cities, there is 
much hammer-and-tongs advertis- 
ing of clothing, with many bold 
claims as to quality and price. 
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New Bork 
EFoening Post 


National advertising for the 
New York Evening Post will 
now be handled in the 


Eastern territory by 


HUGH BURKE 
366 Madison Ave., New York 


In the Western territory by 


GUY S. OSBORN, Inc. 
1302 Tribune Building, Chicago 


DETROIT OFFICE: ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 
Ford Building Globe Democrat Building 





New York Zvening Post 


CYRUS H. K. CURTIS 
Owner and Publisher 
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Jersey Skeeters Bit Hard--- But 


THE JERSEY JOURNAL 
BITES BETTER AND DEEPER 
7” Jersey City, N. J. | 
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3,000 More 
Ree Bitten 


age for 


All the mosquito, once 
a well-known critter in 
these parts, ever pene- 
1923 trated was the epi- 
dermis. Skin deep. 


The Jersey Journal digs 
deeper, into the heart 
of the home. 


Three thousand more 
were bitten with the 
need of The Jersey 
Journal every weekday 
last’ year, an increase 
of 8% in circulation. 





STING IT HOME IN JERSEY CITY 





- (Circulation Over 40,000) 


THE JERSEY JOURNAL 


(First With Facts for Home Folks) 





Story, Brooks & Finley, Foroiga Bepresentatives 


PHILADELPHIA | SAN FRANCISCO _ ss __.. CHICAGO 
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Wallach - specializes in Hart 
Schaffner and Marx clothing and 
in this widely advertised line be- 
lieves it can offer dependable 
clothing at prices commensurate 
with quality.. Quality in clothing 
cannot always be judged accu- 
rately, for much of it is hidden 
away in the fabric, in the stitches 
and the seams, so a keen buyer 
will base his judgment of a pur- 
chase partly on the goods them- 
selves, but a great deal on what 
he knows about the house that 
sells it. 

But many men, though sensible, 
sometimes “fall” for flamboyant 
advertising. and allow themselves 
to be led away from their own 
understanding of ‘the deeper 
meaning of quality and the rela- 
tion between quality and price. 

To counteract this condition 
and to keep men believing that the 
Wallach Bros. name stands for all 
that is fair and right in a clothing 
store is the task given to the com- 
pany’s advertising of the present 
period, 

A series of advertisements writ- 
ten for this purpose began in the 
local newspapers on January 7. 
The first’ carried the company’s 
promise ‘of performance. It was 
entitled: “Our Promise,” and read 
as follows: 


Any Hart Schaffner and Marx suit or 


overcoat which you buy from us will 
be, to the best of our belief, better value 
in essential qualities of fabric, skillful 
tailoring; smartly correct cut, and fit, 
than you could have bought in any other 
store in New York on the same day, 
This promise is given with the: under- 
standing that if any purchase is not sat- 
isfactory, your money will be returned. 


The next advertisement also 


carried this “promise” as will all 
that follow. It was headed, “We 
Refuse to Match Wits with Our 
Customers.” This advertisement 
says: 


Let us put the case to you fairly and 
squarely.. We know more about cloth- 
ing than you do, If it came to a question 
of trading—of matching wits with you 
—we could probably get the best of 
you. 
We could induce you to pay more 
than clothing was worth at certain times 
of the a and convince you at other 
times t a fair price was really an 
extraordinarily low price. 

That is one way to run a clothing 
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If You Can 
Really Write 
you may be the one 
for this position 


E HAVE so many ideas for pro- 

moting our business this year that 
we need another man or woman in our 
advertising department to specialize on 
direct mail. The job will be to write 
copy for letters, booklets, catalogs and 
folders to sell books, merchandise and 
an educational service to women. 


We want someone who can write 
simple, interesting, convincing selling 
copy and make attractive layouts. We 
want someone with a creative mind— 
who can come into a fascinating work 
and find new angles of presentation. We 
would really prefer a comparatively 
young person who in turn will find here 
opportunity for an experience that will 
be a real asset in advertising devel- 
opment. 


Please write very fully about yourself 
and your experience, and if possible send 
some representative examples of your 
writing. All letters will, of course, be 
considered confidential. 


G. LYNN SumNER, Vice-President 
Woman's Institute, Scranton, Pa. 


A Fortune is Lost By 
Many a Publisher 


who, while realizing his need 
for the best editors and adver- 
tising men, believes that a 
second-rate circulation manager 
will do. In other words, he 
neglects the keystone of the 
arch. 


If, Mr. Publisher, your cir- 
culation manager is not a top- 
notcher he is a fatal extrava- 
gance at even the lowest salary. 


If you want a high-powered 
circulation department that will 
produce the maximum circula- 
tion and net revenue, you will 
find an interview with me 
profitable. 


Address Circulation Expert, 
Box 110, Printers’ INK, 
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Advertising Man 
Wanted 


A well-established, rapidly 
growing correspondence 
school located in Chicago 
is seeking a live-wire adver- 
tising man with experience 
in this type of business. He 
must be far above the aver- 
age with proven ability as 
a copy writer and letter 
writer. He must be an ex- 
pert at buying space and 
thoroughly know art print- 
ing and layouts. He must 
be the exceptional man 
with a head for ideas. For 
such a man we offer a 
splendid opportunity. 

We are going to be very 
critical, so state your quali- 
fications fully. Also state 
age and salary expected 
first year. Address 


“E,”’ Box 102, Printers’ Ink 





























Some Firm NeedsThis Man 


I don’t know which it is, 
hence this method of letting 
them know how to reach him. . 

He is a Christian, 28 years of 
age, with a college education 
and a record of performance in 
manufacturing, merchandising 
and sales. He is competent of 
assuming responsibility. He is 
versatile, tactful and possesses 
a pleasing personality, combined 
with a young man’s enthusiasm 
and original thinking. He has 
fine qualities of judgment. He 
is earnest, dependable and trust- 
worthy. 

Anything that offers a chance 
to show that he can work into 
an organization to mutual ad- 
vantage will find him ready for 
an interview. If he interests 
you, correspond in confidence. 
Address ‘‘H,”’ Box 105, c/o Printers’ Ink 
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store. It is not the Wallach way. 

We refuse to match wits with our 
customers. 

But we want you to believe in us and 
do business with us. We are confident 
you will do both if you understand what 
we mean by Wallach value. 


After this, reasons were given 
as to why it is good business to 
buy clothes at Wallach’s and the 
advertisement ends with this para- 
graph: 

The proof is in the mirror and on the 
price tag. Get posted on exactly what 
other stores are offering in ordinary 
clothing not backed by a great name. 
Then come in and get perfectly fitted 
with a Hart Schaffner and Marx suit 
or overcoat. Don’t ask about price until! 
you have found exactly the fabric and 
style you want. f the price is not 
lower than you had expected—if you 
are still unconvinced that Wallach value 
is supreme in New York—go back to 
the trading method—match your wits 
against some other store. 


A few days later another adver- 
tisement appeared, headed “The 
Lure of a Bargain.” A _ bargain 
was called that suit or overcoat, 
which, after “three-fourths of the 
men in New York have looked at 
it and have passed it by as lacking 
in some quality of style, fabric or 
tailoring, is cut in price.” 

“There is no relation between 
Wallach value and ‘bargains,’” 
the advertisement says, because 
“Wallach value means a suit or 
overcoat at the top of its style, of 
the finest fabric woven, freshly 
tailored by the world’s leading 
makers of clothing—Hart Schaff- 
ner and Marx—and offered in 
sufficient variety of shapes and 
sizes to insure you a perfect fit.” 
and because .“Wallach value 
means that tremendous volume, 
economical store management and 
a policy of small profits on each 
sale make it possible to offer you 
this highly desirable suit or over- 
coat at a price which we believe 
cannot be equaled in New York 
City—not even in ‘bargains.’” 

The company thinks that if 
these “fundamentals” of its busi- 
ness are driven home in_ this 
forceful manner at frequent inter- 
vals men will be inclined to take 
notice and begin to believe that 
for safety’s sake they had better 
go to Wallach’s rather than take 
chances elsewhere. 
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Two more crack merchandis- 
ing men have recently joined 
this organization: 






MR. JAMES ‘P. KIERNAN 
Sor sixteen years produtlion manager for some 
of the large buyers of advertising printed 
matter in-America, has been made Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Company. 





MR. HOBART 4. LINTON 


who has Specialized for ten years in the prep- 
aration of tranSportation, banking > archi- 
telural advertising printed matter, becomes 
a member of the sales Saff. 


bi 


HE production of printed matter, 

which will dovetail into national 
newspaper and magazine campaigns, is 
our forte. We solicit the sort of print- 
ing that requires headwork as well as 
type, ink and paper. We produce the 
kind of printing that produces sales. 


Telephone Franklin 0604 


NEWCOMER @> (OMPANY INC 
124 WHITE STREET 


New York 


Booklets, Folders, Magazine Inserts, House Organs, Announcements, 
Envelope Stuffers, and all other forms of Good Advertising Literature 
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New England—an Ideal Territory 
to Develop During 1924 


New England offers manufacturers of high grade, high priced 
merchandise a fertile market for development. 


How the Boston Molasses Co. put Grandma’s Old-Fashioned 
Molasses on the New England market was told in a recent article 
in Printers’ INK. 


The company had to meet all sorts of competition. The price 
of this new product was higher than that of competing brands. 
A well-managed sales campaign backed by newspaper advertising 
in a representative list of New England key cities put Grandma’s 
Molasses on the dealers’ shelves in a short time. Eighty to 90 per 
cent distribution has been secured in these markets. 


The campaign proved to the company and to the dealers as 
well, that there existed a considerable possibility in the sale 
of the higher grade, higher priced product. It proved an- 
other thing, that New England dealers, once shown, were 
willing to put selling effort behind a product in order to start 
sales, rather than merely to put it on the shelves and wait 
for customers to take it off. 


New Englanders have the money to buy high grade, high priced 
products. Here are 15 primary markets, so close together that the 
use of only the leading paper in each of them (listed below) offers 
complete coverage of this responsive territory. 





PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 

Net Paid Circulation 25,070 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 140,000 
BRIDGEPORT, CT.  _Terboram 
Daily Circulation 46, 730 A. B. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220, 000 
HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 

Daily Circulation 45, 229 A.B.C. —3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373, 000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 37,063 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (&vening) 
Daily Cir. over 10,829 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
PORTLAND, ME., —— 

Dele ily Circulation 28,400 P 


ae whe 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
BROCKTON, MASS., ag her ny mage 
Dail Circulation 22,393 P.O 

oe 71,000, with cricotes 400,000 
MERIDEN, CONN., RECORD 


Net Paid Cir: ‘7,255 A. B. C.—3c_copy 
Population 37,739, with suburbs 60,000 
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BURLINGTON, VT., ervg PRESS 
Daily Circulation 12, 230 oO. 
Population 22,779, with Shots 40,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., Sa Te 
Net Paid Circulation 11,191 P. O. 
Population 41,029, with a 110,000 
LYNN., MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 16, 643 A.B.C. 

Population 99,198, with suburbe | tas ete 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. §"wencunr 
Daily Circulation 32, 425 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 20, 702 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 64, 783 A. B. C.—2c eo} copy 
Population 129,563, ‘with suburbs 435,080 
WORCESTER, MASS. Gazerre 
Daily Circulation 80,506 P. O. 
Population 193,666, with suburbs 350,000 
EAcH OF THE NEwsPAPERS here 
named is a ‘power in its home 
community. 
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First Year’s Advertising Builds 
Good Realty Business 


Several months ago Printers’ INK 
told how the George B. Ricaby Com- 
pany,:a Buffalo real estate firm, had 
established itself very quickly as real 
estate operators in that city liberal 
use of local newspaper advertising. 
That this advertising was profitable is 
evidenced by the fact that at the close 
of the first year’s business of the 
Buffalo office of the Ricaby company, 
the volume of its business was in ex- 
cess of $3,885,000. 

Twelve months ago the firm began 
business in Buffalo without a_ single 
account on its books. Full-page adver- 
tising was used from the beginning 
and, hy continudis newspaper adver- 
tising alone the organization has firmly 
entrenched itself, passing in volume of 
business scores of firms that have been 
in business in the city many years. 


Van Zandt’s Advertise New 
Collar Sales Unit 


Van Zandt’s Inc., Troy, N. Y., is plac- 
pe | a new sales unit of Triangle semi- 
soft collars on the market. The slogan, 
“Factory Sealed 3 for $1.00,” is being 
used and handling of the new package, 
the company states in its business-paper 
advertising, will enable a dealer to 





carry fewer styles, eliminate loss 
through soilage, and increase sales 
volume. 





Heads Dorrance, Sullivan Copy 
Staff 


Robert M. Barnett has been appointed 
chief of the New York copy staff of 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, New 
York advertising agency. e was for- 
merly chief copy writer of the advertising 
department of R. H. Macy & Company, 
Inc., New York. 


S. B. Lansing Joins “The 
Mentor” 


S. B. Lansing has been added to the 
a aa st: of The Mentor, New 
York. e was formerly with The 
Procter & Collier Company, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, and Hewitt, Gannon & Com- 

ny, New York. More recently he 
ad been with the New York American. 








Starts Advertising Business at 
Los Angeles 


Fred Curtis White, formerly account 
executive with the Lockwood-Shackel- 
ford Company, in its Los Angeles 
office, has started an advertising business 
in that city. 





Ontario Newspapers Merge 


The Guelph, Ont., Mercury has puri’ 
e 


chased the Guelph Daily vald and 
hese newspapers will 
be a and continued under the 


name of the Mercury. 
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In Portland, Maine 


and its immediate 
trading territory 


the Evening Express 
“The paper that goes home!” 
has, by far, the 


Largest Circulation 


latest U. 8. census figures (1920) 
compared with Express’ net paid City 
Circulation indicate that MORE than 
15 of every 16 Portland Homes take 
the Express. 


“A Truly Remarkable Coverage!’’ 


Portland Express 


“The paper that goes home!’ 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 
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Printers’ Ink 


Registered U. &. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ INK PustisHinG ComMPANY 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 

City. TELEPHONE: ASHLAND6500. President 

and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 

Building, DovuGias Tayior, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 

Gao. M. Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 

A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 

M. C. MoGensen, Manager. 

Canadian Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 
. M. Tanpy, Manager. 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. ‘Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 
Advertising rates: Page, $100; half page, $50; 
uarter page, $25; one inch, minimum $7.70. 
lassified 55 centsa line, Minimum order $2.75. 





oun Irvinc Romer, Editor . 
OBERT W. Patmer, Mauaging Editor 
oHN ALLEN Murpny, Associate Editor 
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Apert E. Haaszg, News Editor 
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C. B. Larrabee Bernard A. Grimes 
E. B. Weiss August Belden 
Ralph Rockafellow 
Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
— D. M. Hubbard 
London: Thomas Russell 
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Thousands We ‘So it 
was “Uncle” 

of Customers ents: Wie 
vs. Nine who used to say 
Kickers that an advertis- 


ing representative did not have 
to begin selling until he was “off” 
an advertiser’s list. If a repre- 
sentative’s publication is on the 
list, no salesmanship is required. 
The same thing applies to all 
kinds of selling. There is no 
selling nor a need for selling 
until the prospect begins to make 
objections. The buyer who has no 
objections, either tacit or ex- 
pressed, to a proposition is prac- 
tically sold. The salesman’s job 
is to bring the prospect around to 
this happy condition where he no 
longer has any objections. That is 
what selling is. 
en a salesman first calls on 
a prospect, the only thing that 
keeps them apart is a wall of ob- 
jections. The salesman’s task is 
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gradually to remove this wall. He 
may not be able to accomplish this 
on the first, second or third calls, 
but if he is a real. salesman the 
wall will be less impenetrable 
after each trip. If he calls often 
enough, it won’t be long before 
the wall disappears. 

But the salesman should not ob- 
ject to the presence of that wall 
on his initial visit. It is that wall 
which has given him his job. 
Were it not for it, his place on 
the payroll would be filled by an 
order-taker. 

Neither should the salesman 
come back to his employer and 
blame the existence of these walls 
on the latter’s policies. It is not 
the manufacturer’s policies that 
create objections. The fact that 
the house has been established for 
years is evidence enough that it 
has been able to surmount the walls 
of objections that its salesmen 
encounter. Nearly all the cus- 
tomers now on its books were 
once shut off by objections. Those 
walls were broken down, one by 
one, with the result that the busi- 
ness has steadily grown. Just as 
all objections were overcome in 
the past, real salesmanship will 
overcome the objections of the 
future. 

Asking the house to change a 
time-tried policy because a sales- 
man thinks that the change would 
enable him to meet a certain ob- 
jection, is not real salesmanship. 
The house has thousands of cus- 
tomers who apparently are satis- 
fied with its policies. Perhaps the 
salesman has nine prospects who 
continue to make a difficult ob- 
jection. Which shall be served— 
the thousands who are satisfied or 
the nine who are recalcitrant? 


Public’s A record of the 
Faith in New achievements of 
ideas Alexander Gus- 

: tave Eiffel, who 
died a short time ago, deserves to 
be included in every advertising 
man’s scrap-book. Eiffel belongs 
to that proud galaxy of immortals 
who did things that the world 
said could not be done. In doing 
the so-called impossible, this 





group raised the ideal of humanity 
and established a peak of achieve- 
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ment for succeeding generations 
to aim at. 

Eiffel is the man who built the 
Eiffel Tower—one of the tallest 
structures that has been put up by 
man. It was constructed for the 
Paris Exposition of 1889. The 
best engineers of the time ridi- 
culed the idea as impractical. Yet 
despite the sneers of his contem- 
poraries, Eiffel completed his 
vision and not only built one of 
the highest structures the world has 
seen, but also made it one of the 
most beautiful engineering works 
of all time. It cost nearly a mil- 
lion dollars to build. Eiffel him- 
self footed the bill. He had faith 
in his own idea, and because of 
his faith his venture justified itself, 
not only from the engineering 
standpoint but financially as well. 
The admission charges during the 
Exposition alone amounted to al- 
most enough to pay for the tower. 

From the advertising man’s 
viewpoint, the interesting fact 
about daring ventures, such as 
Ejiffel’s, is that the public is al- 
ways quick, not only in backing 
up the pioneer’s faith in himself, 
but also in growing up to his 
ideals. If the promoter of a new 
idea has a practical proposition 
and the ability to advertise and 
to sell it, the present-day public 
is not at all backward in accepting 
it. This has been demonstrated in 
the case of any number of prod- 
ucts, ranging from automobiles to 
zoological gardens. If the origi- 
nator of an idea has the vision to 
launch it on an adequate scale, he 
is almost certain of popular sup- 
port. 





Increased 4 A estimated 
that the adoption 
Buying of the Mellon 


Power from plan would save 
Mellon Plan the country some 
three hundred millions in taxes. 
So far as taxes are concerned, 
this is indeed a tidy sum. But 
estimated in the increased spend- 
ing power of the nation what does 
it mean? 

Superficially, it means exactly 
what the figures indicate—that the 
people will have three hundred 
million dollars more annually to 
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spend or to accumulate as capital. 
When we dig under the surface, 
however, we find these figures 
not so portentous. The yearly buy- 
ing capacity of this country is 
roughly sixty billion dollars. So 
if the three hundred million dol- 
lars to be saved in taxes were to 
be put back into trade, it would 
increase our buying power only 
about one-half of 1 per cent. 

Practically, however, the saving 
probably would not increase the 
nation’s buying power at all. 
Why? Because if this sum is not 
saved to taxpayers, the Govern- 
ment will expend it. Therefore, 
the amount is perhaps already in- 
cluded in our sixty billion buying 
budget. 

But the greatest benefit we 
would derive from the adoption 
of the Mellon plan is not this sav- 
ing of three hundred million dol- 
lars to taxpayers, important as 
that is. Our greatest advantage 
would come from other sources 
which would follow in the wake 
of the adoption of the Secretary’s 
measure. 

Mr. Meilon has _ repeatedly 
pointed out that the present tax 
plan is causing the wealthy to put 
their investments in tax exempt 
securities. One of the effects of 
this practice is to cause our 
States, counties and municipalities, 
because of the ease with which 
they can sell their bonds, to in- 
dulge in an orgy of public spend- 
ing. Paying the interest on these 
bonds and establishing a sinking 
fund has made real estate taxes 
much higher than they were in 
1913. These high real estate taxes 
are breaking the back of the poor 
man—the farmer and the home 
owner. Most of these small realty 
owners have not been hit hard by 
the income tax, but they have been 
hit hard by real estate and local 
taxation. It is these latter taxes 
that have cut heavily into the 
average man’s buying power. The 
man whose real estate taxes have 
been raised from $100 to $300 a 
year, and this is a common example, 
has had his buying power reduced 

a year. If the Mellon plan 
even partially cured this situation, 
it would contribute immensely to 
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the land owner’s buying capacity. 

Even the man who does not 
own real estate is suffering from 
our present tax laws. The most 
aggravating item in the high cost 
of.living is rent. Rent is high be- 
cause of the housing shortage. 
One reason for the housing short- 
age is that rich men have not been 
willing to invest in buildings, as 
they were in the past. Much of 
this housing that has been built in 
recent years has been financed by 
the people themselves, through life 
insurance companies, savings 
banks, building and loan societies 
and small mortgage bond inves- 
tors. If the wealthy can be 
drawn back into the building field, 
the housing shortage will soon 
disappear. Here again the auto- 
matic lowering of rents which 
would follow, would contribute 
another sizable sum to the aver- 
age person’s buying power. 

Hence, after all, we see that the 
three hundred million dollars that 
would be directly saved as a re- 
sult of the Mellon plan is only a 
small part of the sum that even- 
tually would be saved. 


Let the eg Oa 
tative Johnson o 
Public Know Washington has 
the Origin introduced a bill 
in Congress which proposes to 
amend the Federal Food and 
Drug Act, compelling wholesalers 
using private-brand labels to in- 
dicate on the labels the name and 
address of the canner or packer 
of the product contained in the 
package. 

It seems that wholesalers are 
“up in arms” against the measure. 
The National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association has taken a strong 
stand against Representative John- 
son’s proposal. The gist of the 
wholesalers’ opposition is that it 
is unnecessary both for the whole- 
saler and the manufacturer to 
have their names on the same 
label. It probably is unnecessary, 
but at the same time we cannot 
see any good argument against 
the proposal. The fact is that the 
wholesaler does not manufacture 
or pack most of the products put 
up under his private label, It is 





packed by someone else. Accord- 
ing to all of the laws of logic, 
therefore, the manufacturer’s name 
should be on the package. 

We admit that many wholesale 
grocers’ private-label goods are 
just as meritorious as those put up 
under manufacturers’ trade-marks. 
On the other hand, there are many 
private-label lines that are not up 
to the average quality of manu- 
facturers’ goods. The principal 
trouble with these wholesalers’ 
brands is that they vary in quality. 
An excellent grade of peas may 
be obtained under a jobber’s label 
on one occasion and the next time 
that a person buys the same brand 
of peas they are likely to find an 
entirely different quality. The rea- 
son for this is that the peas were 
put up by different packers. 
Where a wholesaler carefully su- 
perintends this matter and sees 
that there is absolute uniformity 
maintained in the quality of his 
packs, probably there is no neces- 
sity of having the manufacturer’s 
name on the wholesaler’s label. 
But since the majority of whole- 
salers who have private labels do 
not maintain any such uniformity 
of quality, it seems to us that it 
is only fair to the consumer that 
the packer of the product be dis- 
closed to the ultimate buyer. 

In a measure it would protect 
the wholesaler himself. The con- 
sumer would then see that the 
wholesaler is not to blame for 
the difference in quality. On the 
other hand, the wholesaler who 
does maintain quality should not 
object to the proposal either. Hav- 
ing the name of the manufacturer 
on his labels, in addition to his 
own, would be a sort of additional 
guarantee to the consumer as to 
the quality of the goods. It would 
be like a note containing a two- 
name endorsement. 





Sunkist Offers Dealers Display 
Guide 


The California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, Los Angeles, will use several 
national and several women’s magazines 
in its 1924 campaign on unkist 
oranges and lemons. Business-paper ad- 
vertising is now offering dealers a book- 
let of twenty pages picturing profitable 
window displays, 
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Forms for Boy Scout Handbook 
Closing Shortly 


This publication, issued in regular editions since 
1910, has a sale throughout the membership of 
the Boy Scouts of America. It contains 528 pages 
and over 500 illustrations. Retail price is 40 
cents per copy and sales are made by book stores 
and newsdealers the country over. 


Since 1910 over 2,000,000 Handbooks have 
been sold. Editions of 100,000 copies sold are 
guaranteed to advertisers. The 29th edition is 
now being prepared and advertising forms will 
close shortly. We ask that space reservations 
and copy be sent now. 


This publication is not only the official HAND- 
BOOK of all scouts and men connected with the 
Boy Scouts of America, but is an authority ac- 
cepted by all lovers of the out-of-doors. 


Its contents cover such a wide range of subjects 
as Scoutcraft, Woodcraft, Wild Life and Conser- 
vation, Campcraft, First Aid, Life Saving, 
Health and Endurance, Patriotism and Citizen- 
ship, etc. Every subject is treated by a recog- 
nized authority. 


For this HANDBOOK, a unique pore of 
its kind, only a limited amount of advertising is 
accepted. For general publicity purposes, the 
advertising value of this HANDBOOK exists for 


years. It gives a complete coverage of the whole 


Boy Scout field. The rates are: 


Page (4x6%4,) ..... $200 
IRS ore 6, sacks. 0% $110 
Quarter-page ........ $ 60 


The circulation is regularly audited by the’ 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, Publishers 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Ajax Rope Company individuals 
who read PRINTERS’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
R.S.O. Lawson President & General 
Manager Yes Yes 


“ ‘“ 


M.L.Chapman General Sales Manager 


C. H. Woodnorth Assistant General 
Manager 


E. Cunliffe Secretary to President 
J. E. Ormsby Credit Manager 


Information furnished by the Ajax Rope Company 
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Letters from readers of Printers’ Ink 
and Printers’ Ink Monthly 


Huber Hoge, Inc. 

It is a matter of frequent 
comment on the part of those 
who are continuous readers of 
Printers’ INK that you seem to 
cover a thing in your editorial 
columns as quickly as we begin 
to desire that such a thing be 
covered, and you keep thus a 
little ahead of our suggestions 
all the time. 

F. Huser Hoce, 
President. 


The Western Flour Mills 

Our concern is a subscriber 
for both Printers’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY. I read 
these with a great deal of in- 
terest. 


STANLEY A. SALTER, 
Manager. 


Waterproofing, Inc. 
PRINTERS’ INK comes to our 
office and is read by James A. 
Walsh, who is president of this 
company as well as the Indiana 
Manufacturing Company. - 
Lee L. GARBER, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


The Mallory Hat Co. 

We do not aim to miss many 
of the articles in PRinTERs’ INK. 
While there are a great quan- 
tity of publications coming to 
our desk, Printers’ INK is one 
of the few that is not passed by 
without thorough investigation. 

E. M. KEeEver, 
Advertising Manager. 

The Philip Ritter Co., Inc. 

The writer has been a more 
or less consistent reader of 
PrInTERS’ INK for nearly thirty- 
five years; in other words, since 
its first publication, and _ is 
prompted to say that never in 
its history has Printers’ INK so 
acceptably filled its mission in 
life. 

Puiwip RITTER, 
President. 


Crocker-McElwain Company 

We have Printers’ INK and 
PrinTERS’ INK MONTHLY coming 
to us regularly. Both of them 
are very valuable publications. 

S. S. Rocers, Vice-President. 


Trainor National Spring Co. 

Both Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY are 
faithfully read and have been 
very helpful. 

We can assure you that be- 
fore our present subscription ex- 
pires, you will receive our or- 
der to continue both publica- 
tions. FRANK BARNEeY, 

Sales Manager. 


L. S. Gillham Company 
I have followed PRiNTERS’ 
Ink for a good many years. 
You’ve kept pace with events; 
viewpoints as expressed editori- 
ally or by your selection of con- 
tributed articles are always 
fresh. I think Printers’ INK is 
the greatest publication any pro- 
fession in this country has en- 
joyed. 
L. S. GILLHAM, 
President. 


The Collier Company 

The writer is a subscriber to 
Printers’ INK and PRINTERS’ 
Ink MonrTuHty, and finds so 
much valuable information in 
these periodicals that he in- 
variably carries them home 
with him. As he likes to read 
magazines when they first come 
out and often leaves them in the 
office for several days before 
taking them home, he will ap- 
preciate it if you will change 
the address on his subscription 
from: 152 West 42nd Street, 
New York City, to 406 St. Johns 
Place, Brooklyn, New York. 
Thank you for putting out such 
an instructive magazine. 

Lester CoLiier, 
President. 




















The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 





Classroom 


‘THE financial collapse of the 
Commonwealth Hotel project 
affordsthe Schoolmaster an op- 
portunity for a little preachment 
on the responsibilities of advertis- 
ing men to the public and to them- 
selves. This ambitious $15,000,- 
000 idea was adversely criticized 
in this department just eight years 
ago. There was no reflection upon 
the personal honesty of the pro- 
moters, but the Schoolmaster took 
occasion to comment on the gen- 
eral unsoundness of the project, 
financially speaking. 

” 


It goes without saying that a 
good advertising man ought to be 
an optimist. But there are times 
when it is necessary to put a 
brake even upon optimism. For 
example, the best advertising 


agents frequently refuse accounts. 


where they believe that the pro- 
spective advertiser is inadequately 
financed or that his selling plan is 
impracticable. It was on just such 
grounds that the Schoolmaster op- 
posed the Commonwealth flotation 
at its very beginning. And he 
was sorry to see the names of 
perfectly respectable advertisers 
mixed up in it. The idea of sell- 
ing $15,000,000 worth of stock to 
the public, in a hotel that had not 
even been started, seemed very 
dangerous, especially when high- 
pressure selling methods were to 
be employed, both through adver- 
tising and a crew of canvassers. 


To quote from our original ar-- 


ticle way back in 1916: 

“The Schoolmaster wonders if 
advertising men have noted any- 
thing of unusual significance in 
the promotion of the newest ‘big- 
gest hotel in the world.’ It hap- 
pens this time to be the projected 
Commonwealth Hotel of New 
York, with a promise of twenty- 
eight stories and 2,500 rooms. The 
whole of, the. $15,000,000 capital 
needed is to be raised by popular 
subscription... =: 

“The fact that this hotel com- 
pany, judged.-.it--possible; or 
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cheaper, or, all things considered, 
more expedient, to go direct to the 
public for its capital, is something 
worth thinking about. If this at- 
tempt is successful, the lead will 
possibly be followed by other at- 
tempts in business promotions. 
some of them substantial and 
others not so substantial. Is ad- 
vertising as a whole going to be 
benefited by an influx of appeals 
to buy stock in new enterprises 
which may or may not turn out 
disastrously? Ought widows and 
orphans to be urged to put their 
money into undertakings which 
are a long way from having a 
demonstrated famning power? 
+ 


“A business man may be justified 
in taking what the financial world 
calls ‘a business man’s risk,’ but 
how about the great uninformed 
public who does not know how to 
distinguish between an investment 
and a speculation? Any good 
banker will caution a person of 
small means against investing in 
enterprises which have not a long 
record of substantial earnings. A 
thing may look beautiful on paper, 
but in practice it may not be able 
to earn its fixed charges. The 
Schoolmaster believes that in mak- 
ing new flotations, the risks should 
be taken by persons who can af- 
ford to lose if the original hopes 
of success should not be realized. 
These risks are bound to be large 
in any new business undertakings. 
Widows, orphans and persons of 
small means should be encouraged 
to seek the safety of their prin- 
cipal first, rather than to grasp 
for the big profits which can only 
come from taking corresponding 
risks.” 

* * * 

Eight years have passed since the 
foregoing was written. What do 
the newspaper accounts of. a few 
days ago say? After giving the 
information that court action has 
been brought by New York State 
Attorney General Carl Sherman, 
following a report made to him 
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Mestern Co. Uses 
Flexlume Signs | 


HE Western Co., Chicago, makers of Gains- 
borough hair nets and Dr. West tooth 
brushes, is one of the largest users of 

Flexlume Electric Signs. 

Scores of other large advertisers are using 
Flexlumes to back up their national campaigns, to’ 
show people where the product they have read 
about can be bought. 

Your campaign will not be complete unless it: 
includes Flexlume Electric Signs. Let us tell 


» you about them, explain the advantages of /Flex- 
_ lume raised, snow-white, glass letters, the impor- 





tance of standardizing on signs backed by a 
nation-wide service organization. 
Let us send you a sketch showing your trade- 
mark in the form of a Flexlume. Sign and .. 
give you an estimate of cost in whatever 
quaniity you could use. 
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Chicago 
Preferred 


Two and one-half years ago 
a@ successful newspaper and 
ne. mian joined a large 
cago advertising agency. 
He began at copy. Devoted 
most of his time to a stud: 
of results. Now proficient a 
copy, buys some space, pre- 
pares advertising and sell- 
ing plans with other agenc 
executives, follows throug 
the work of artists, typog- 
raphers and engravers, and 
keeps contact with a few 
clients, 
This man seeks a new berth 
where a greater opportunity 
than is here afforded him 
can develop with him for 
many years to come. This 
may be with another agency 
or with an advertiser. 
Married. Twenty-eight years 
of age. References, includ- 
ing present employer. 
Address “‘F,’’ Box 103, care 
of ters’ Ink, [Illinois 
Merchants Bank Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
































SEEK YOU 
THIS MAN? 


Sales Advertising 
Business Building 


Not a Superman nor an extraordinary 
individual. 

Just a man who tempers his judgment 
with a sound, primary, personal, travel- 
ing specialty sales experience supporting 
a successful record in executive Sales 
and Advertising Direction—(Business 
Building.) Versatile and fundamental. 
Some business with “growing pains” 
needs and seeks this man. 

He seeks “that” business—to grow 
with it. 

All he “demands” is a fair, equitable 
understanding and co-operation—with a 
fair salary—pending ultimate results— 
following which per y b the 
paramount issue. 

College man. Married, Protestant. 
American. Al Credentials, of course! 


To bring “you” and “‘he’’ together, ad- 
dress 
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by Deputy Attorney General Wil- 
bur W. Chambers, one newspaper 
account says: 


In a prospectus issued by the hotel 
corporation, it was stated. that the 7, 
erection of the hotel was to be financed 
by public subscription and 50,000 shares 
of stock would be placed on the market 
at $100 a share. F 

Agents in all parts of the country 
were overwhelmed with offers to buy 
shares and the original stock issue was ‘ 
rapidly exhausted. The proposed site 





running from Broadway to Seventh folloy 
Avenue, and from Fifty-fifth to Fifty- 
sixth Streets, was purchased and ex- Beatt: 
cavation was begun in 1921. Since 
then construction has been at a stand- ™ 
still, although it is alleged that the sale I 
and disposal of stock has continued. u 
W. J. Hoggson, President of E. L. c 
Barnett & Co., fiscal agents for the two 
corporations, resigned from the organi- Ka 
zation in August, 1922, after several i 
suits demanding investigation of the 
finances had been instituted by  stock- t 
holders. Legal action by stockholders re 
followed rapidly after this until a survey 
of conditions was begun by the Attorney z 
neral. I 
In his report to his superior, Deputy 
Attorney General Chambers criticised the f 


financial methods of the directors, charg- 
ing particularly that fiscal agents had Pp 
received $400,000, which he regarded as 
excessive, and that the company had Fe 
bound itself by contract to pay an in A 
dividual, as hotel manager, a salary of 
$25,000 a year. This salary, he said, h 
was paid before work was much more 
than started and continued for a year. it 
Agents circulated in the poorer sections d 
of the city and sold 11,000 shares of Cc 
stock, Mr. Chambers said, filling the b 
original quota of 25,000. 

t the present time, said the Deputy p 
Attorney General’s report, although it 
$5,000,000 worth of stock has been sold, Ss 
on which? about $4,000,000 in cash has 
been received, there is only $12,000 in 
the corporation treasury and the site 
has been heavily. mortgaged. 


Now why should the School- 
master devote so much space to 
this unfortunate affair? It isn't 
for the purpose of being able to 
say, “I told you so!” The real 
object is to urge advertising men 
to look carefully into the enter- 
prises they are asked to aid. There 
are many readers of The Class- 
room who have cut their financial 
eye-teeth long years ago and 
could give the Schoolmaster cards 
and spades. But on the other 
hand there is a continual influx of 
young men who are taking up ad- 
vertising as a life work. It will 
do no harm, and may do much 
good, if we graybeards caution 
them to step slowly and cau- 
tiously before enlisting their 
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Ukr war IONS 


“Go the 
American Academy of Advertising 








F there were an American Academy of Advertising I 
should present as my credentials for membership the 
following letters from the eminent gem merchants, H. W. 
Beattie & Sons of Cleveland. 


“In reviewing the proof of our first advertising copy, which reached 
us this morning, words fail us in attempting to express our appre- 
ciation. 

“To have the name appearing thereon of one who is so eminent 
in his profession and adheres to the same principles in his work 
that we do in ours — PERFECTION — places it at once above the 
ordinary and gives it the dignity that it otherwise would not 
possess, 

“In your telegram you say that it is a ep me gem; our im- 
aie ge is that it might also be termed a literary gem. Our vocabu- 
ary is too limited to adequately express our satisfaction and 


leasure.” 
P + & & 


“ A few moments ago the postman deposited on my desk a number 
of parcels of various sizes and shapes; amongst them was one that 
rad por especial appeal to me, and I quickly tore it open. When 
its contents were revealed to me I was at once surprised and 
delighted for I held in my hand a wonderful gem. As is my 
custom I proceeded to examine it more carefully and found it to 
be of the one quality, true in color and exact in its proportions— 
PERFECTION. It is ‘ The Precious and Perfect in All Ages’ and 
its origin has been traced to the vicinity of East Aurora in the 


State of New York.” , 
= & * 


“ We have just received the copy for the advertisement in next Sun- 
day’s Plain Dealer, and we consider ‘A Passion for Perfection’ 
another masterpiece of short copy advertising.. We had no idea 
that so much could be said in such a convincing manner with so 
few words.” 


JAMES WALLEN 


Persuasive 
Advertising Copy and “Plans 


NEW YORK STUDY : STUDY : 
VANDERBILT HOTEL EAST AURORA-N-Y 


(Corresbondence to East Aurora 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gained 21,696 


Daily Average Circulation 


Sworn Government Statement, Six 
Months Ending Sept. 30, 1922, 
145,953 Daily. Six Months End- 
ing Sept. 30, 1923, 167,649 Daily. 
Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 21,696. 


It Covers the Field Completely 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Legon Payne Co., 40! Tower Bidg., 6 
N Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


A._J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 











PETROLEUM AGE 


is the fastest-growing journal for oil men. 
Its circulation is confined to operating, 
—_— ng uying executives. 
ts advertising rates enable you to make 
a strong campaign at moderate cost. 


Vol. 13—PETROLEUM AGE—1924 
Published Semi-Monthly at 
28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
New York City: 56 W. 45th Street 








THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 

a national distribution. 
ing power of readers is 

many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 
- Agency business solicit 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 























CHICAGO 


offers advertisers lowest rate 
per hundred. Investigate! 


A. B.C. Est. 1873 








Any Business Errands 
In London? 


An American, with ten years’ adver- 
tising and merchandising experience, 
sailing for London Feb 10th. He 
will act as your business represen- 
tative in either a temporary or per- 
manent capacity at a nominal cost. 
References if desired. Address ‘‘K,’’ 
Box107, care of Printers Ink. 
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abilities on behalf of some new 
and untried enterprise. Look at 
the thing from all angles: the 
financing, the people back of it, 
the chances of success, what will 
happen if it fails, and so on. We 
have in our keeping not merely 
our own good names and reputa- 
tions as sane business men, but 
also the general repute of adver- 
tising itself. Every time an adver- 
tising project goes on the rocks, 
someone arises to say: “These 
advertising men lack in general 
business common sense.” That, of 
course, isn’t true, but let us not 
afford anyone the opportunity of 
saying so. There are enough per- 
fectly sound business enterprises 
in the world without getting 
mixed up in shady or impossible 
undertakings. Some day the 
Schoolmaster hopes to see in 
PrinTeRS’ INK an article by a 
veteran advertising agent on the 
subject of “Accounts I Have Re- 
fused—and Why.” 
ee @ 


The American Hominy Com- 
pany had long been selling 60 per 
cent of its output to brewers. For 
two years after the breweries had 
been forced to quit, the company 
struggled along to find another 
market. Its efforts were in vain. 
The other day, in Chicago, George 
A. Chapman, president of the con- 
cern, applied for a receiver so 
that a complete reorganization 
might be effected. 

In explaining the surrender of 
the company Mr. Chapman says 
the brewers used both hominy 
grits and hominy flakes in the 
production of beer. The large 
sales were made without much 
effort. With three-fifths of its 
maximum production sold auto- 
matically, and with no end to this 
happy condition in sight, the com- 
pany saw no need of widening its 
market and advertising in order to 
sell more people on the use of 
hominy. 

The moral is plain to all who 
have any business sense. Possibly 
there may be some extremists who 
will point to this crash as evi- 
dence of a righteous wrath pursu- 
ing all even remotely connected 
with the production of drinkables 
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exceeding one-half of one per cent 
alcoholic content. 

The Schoolmaster leaves to 
others the pleasure of moralizing 
on that point or arguing it out to 
their hearts’ content. If they say 
the American Hominy Company 
doubtless would be alive and 
healthy today if it had not sold 
goods to brewers they will be en- 
tirely correct. But the trouble 
came, not because the brewers 
were brewers or because they used 
the hominy to make beer. It was 
because the manufacturer, com- 
fortable in the fancied security of 
his easy and profitable market, 
did not make his selling activi- 
ties sufficiently diversified. At the 
risk of being called bromidic the 
Schoolmaster might say that this 
manufacturer put too many of his 
eggs in one basket. 

It is a capital mistake to work 
along this line, no matter what 
may be one’s business, as any num- 
ber of instances could be cited to 
prove. A certain furniture manu- 
facturer has for years been selling 
his entire output to retail mail- 
order houses and a couple of job- 
bers. Their orders keep him busy 
but he is entirely at their mercy. 
His merchandise has no good-will 
value. If his half dozen or so 
customers should decide to drop 
him he would have nothing but a 
big plant and no market for his 


Ss. 

Closely confined markets are 
dangerous. The American Hom- 
iny Company shared the belief of 
many others that prohibition never 
would come. In business, though, 
it does not pay to be dogmatic. 
Anything can happen at any time. 
This is why it is right and proper 
to lay down the general rule that 
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You need this 
lettering device 


<< make ve and dummies 
fp baw like to use, 
Hand Lenering The Lanes 
below were lettered by a 

= —— training or 


T’V1ZAGRAPH 


Sanantie ame eater oe 
pow. | It is a practical device that per- 
It is in constant use yy bt lm 





RAPH Compan: 
949 Broadway, New York City 

















Can You Use Me? 


An agency working on insurance 
accounts will find my experience 
of genuine value. One year as 
syndicate editor on New York 
Herald, four years field repre- 
sentative for fire insurance com- 
pany, and four years as adver- 
tising manager of a progressive 
insurance office. This position | 
now hold. 

Write copy that sells, and draw 
well enough to convey an idea. 


Thirty years old. Married. 
Protestant. 
Address “G,” Box 104, P. I. 











PUBLIC RELATIONS 
MAN AVAILABLE 


A Public yy" Corporation or Association— 
electric, ee, Ce Sp convinced of the im- 


portance me maintaining friendly 
public relations will do well ~ 
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= utility, problems. He appreciates ‘fully 
value good will and knows how 
t, Understanding the the p 
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W. C. M., Box (11, Printers’ Ink. 
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WICE A WEEK 

OUR CARRIER 
BOYS put Shopping 
News into 200,000 homes 
in greater Cleveland and 
towns within a_thirty- 
mile radius. 

They do this in an average 
time of three hours. 

Similar distributions will be 
made for high-class national 
advertisers at a reasonable 
charge. For details write 


CLEVELAND SHOPPING NEWS 
626 Huron Road 
Cleveland 




















Offset nn 


CORPORATION 
Illustrated Printing 


351 West 52nd Street 
New York 





Have You a Service or an Idea to Sell? 


Here is a man exceptionally qualified to 
sell an intangible commodity—a_high- 
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the best advertising is the kind 
reaching the greatest number of 
customers, and that a _ business 
never grows so large as to justify 
it for a moment in letting down 
on an aggressive and constantly 
unfolding selling policy. 
* * * 

















The value of the related sale to 
both manufacturer and retailer 
has often been emphasized. The 
man who comes intc a drug store 
for a tube of shaving cream often 


goes out with a new brush, an Ging of | 
attachable mirror, Pond’s extract City “d 
rom 


and powder as well, if the clerk at 
the counter is tactful and alert. 

The Eastman Kodak Company, 
in an unusual way, presents to the 
man behind the counter the value 
of the related sale. In the “Kodak 
Salesman” photographs of two cash 
registers are shown. One shows a 
sale of $4.50 rung up, the other 
a sale of $.50. “Which keys do 
you play on?” asks the copy be- 
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Clear 3 


low. “The ones that ring up dol- Qing thr 
lars or the ones that ring up TH 
dimes?” The article points out 

that association in selling is a good Brree d 
thing in all business and is un- §— — 
commonly practicable at the Bhas lea: 
Kodak counter. It shows how @ located 
photographic sundries “pair off §*° — 
into couples, eager to be wrapped & Pinte: 
up together,” and some of these §#———~ 
couples are enumerated. Present- BOO 
ing the related sale in photo- Reb 


graphic atmosphere of jingling EX 











class oe — or the like. money is a dramatic method of A 
Age college graduate. Fine com- * _ Bar 
mand of English, both in the spoken and getting the message over to the on firs 
written word; a man of constructive | Clerk behind the counter. $1,800. 
poe A wih ———. here | Dexter 
t t! ears’ successfu : f 1 
elites taaestinn ¢ Martin L. Straus Heads folds. 
Address “M, ” Box 109, Printers’ Ink Hartman Corporation Brown 

para 

a ery ry - ny has been electe:| § folds 

‘ president of the Hartman Corporation. § last fo 
has BEHIND A BUSHEL’ of Chicago, succeeding Max Straus. § omaha 
’*Tis where many worthy people hide their | president for thirty years, who is re Coat. 3 
light. Some others, not so worthy, build | tiring. Samuel E. Kohn, president of Ay 
fire on a hilltop. _ the American Furniture Co., Denver, Brown 
There is a sane, medium course—the | Colo., which was recently acquired by § folds, ' 
frank statement of facts, backed up with the Hartman Corporation, was elected a $385. 
advertising copy that will shine for itself. director and vice-president. The Hart Clevela 
me write that copy. Employed— man Company operates a_ mail-orde: paralle! 
interview after five. business and a chain of retail stores i: $2,500. 
Address “L,’’ Box 108, Printers’ Ink | Mid-Western cities. Brown 
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Classified -Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing print- 
ing of this nature, but can take on more. 
prices, 67 miles 
Press, Wash- 























City advantages, countr 
from New York. Stry 
ington, N. J. Phone 100. 


Addressograph at Half Price—Model 
F2, ribbon print, direct or alternating 
current motor, used eight months, in first- 
class operating condition. W. J. Ellis, 
1114 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Add: h jn d pl 
Addressograph, Graphotype an ates, 
Late Model. er. “ 
B. W. MIEELEROOOES COMPANY 


Barnesville, 





Clear your Canadian classified advertis- 
ing through 
THE CANADIAN CLASSIFIED 
CLEARING CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Free directory on request. 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
has leased a well-lighted and conveniently 
located New York ce and would like 
to sublet working space to Fashion Artist 
or Retotucher; very reasonable. Box 778, 
Printers’ Ink. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 


Rebuilt by Specialist—Completely 
Equipped—Remarkable Value 
Fuller Folder, 16x16 to 33x42, two 
parallel deliveries on 1st and 2nd, cuts 
on first fold. Price, $650. Cost, new, 

$1,800. 

Dexter No. 90 Folder, book imposition 
from 12x16 to 33x46, four right angle 
folds. Price, $1,200. Cost, new, $2,500. 
Brown Folder, 12x12 to 28x45, three 
parallel folds, produces one, two or three 
folds parallel, has five cutting knives on 
last fold. Price, $750. Cost, new, $2,750. 
Omaha Folder with motor. Price, $125. 
Cost, new, $195. 

Brown Folder, 12x18, two right angle 
folds, with parallel to second fold. . Price, 
$385. Cost, new, $850. 

Cleveland Style B 25x38 Folder with 
parallel folds. Price, $1,750. Cost, new, 
$2,500. 

Brown Folder, 19x25 sheet, three right 
angle with parallel folds. Price, o 
Cost, new, $1,200, 








Ecli Folder (newspaper) seven quarto, 

velar and trimmer. Price, $225. Cost, 

new, $360. 

CONNER, FENDLER_& COMPANY 
96 Beekman Street, New York City 











Well-equipped printing concern can 
handle more. Kelly Press work. Good 
service, reasonable prices, high quality 
workmanship, central location. Box 
784, Printers’ Ink. 


A PUBLICATION PRINTING HOUSE 

well equipped, 30 minutes from New 

York, doing book and catalogue work, 

can take on a few more iodi 
ERSEY PRINTING CO. 

10 W. 23d St., Bayonne, N.J. Phone 1265 


HELP WANTED 


Man to plan and prepare technical 
literature and direct-mail campaigns for 
large manufacturing company. Splendid 
opportunity for advancement. Box 751, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Correspondent with initiative to mana; 

mail advertising of a collection and credit 
agency; salary $35 to $40 with excellent 
opportunities of advancement. State mail 
advertising experience. Box 768, P. I. 


Experienced Solicitor wanted on 
concert programs. One having 
agency influence preferred. Address 
“A. B. C.,” Box 759, Printers’ Ink. 


Salesman for New York City. Folding 
paper cartons, patented counter displays, 
advertising cutouts, etc. Salary and com- 
mission. not answer ad unless you 
have a successful record and a following 
in these branches. Write fully particu- 
lars. Confidential. Box 755, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MAN WANTED 
We have an opening on our: Sales Staff 
for a young (unmarried) man thoroughly 
grounded in the fundamentals of 
advertising. 

We are producers of high-grade news- 
paper advertising services for department 
and ready-to-wear stores. A first-class 
connection with a remunerative future is 
assured to one who can talk advertising 
in a sound, convincing manner. 

Kindly write for interview outlining 
experience. 

ENTURY ADVERTISING Service, Inc. 

244 Fifth Avenue,New York City 


One of our clients is looking for an 
“up-and-at-’em” young man who per- 
haps has been an assistant to an execu- 
tive, or worked in another capacity where 
he has been called upon to jud 
capabilities of other workers and even 
ect men for positions, is offered an 
unusual o} unity to connect with this 
large organization, starting at a moderate 
salary with assured advancement inside 
of three months if he makes the grade. 
Should have the ability of Lae gaan | 
problems from a sales standpoint an 
also be capable of meeting people and 
making a impression. Address: 
“Confidential,” Arthur Rosenberg .Advt. 
Co., 110 West 34th Street, New York. 
































PRODUCTION MANAGER in medium- 
size New York Advertising Agency; de- 
pendable and experienced man who can 
systematically handle all details of as- 
sembling copy, art work, cuts, print- 
ing, etc. State salary wanted. Address 
“Confidential,” Box 775, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man—Experienced in direct- 
by-mail and preparation of booklets, fold- 
ers, bulletins, etc., of a technical and 
semi-technical nature, needed as_assist- 
ant by advertising manager of large 
Northern Ohio manufacturer. A _ tech- 
nical training desirable but not neces- 
sarily essential. State age, experience 
and salary desired. Box 782, P. I. 


WANTED 
General Agency Artist, all round man, 
must . know. figures. Real opportunity 
with “Four-A” Agency in city of 225,000. 
Salary minimum $50 weekly to start; 
more now or at any time in future if 
worth it. Send samples with first letter, 
fully outlining qualifications and mini- 
mum salary acceptable to start, to 

Southwestern Advertising Co., 
Dallas, Texas 


STONEMEN 


One of the greatest printers this country 
has ever known said that he did not 
think there were more than twenty top- 
notch stonemen in this country. We are 
looking for this kind of a man to take 
complete charge of our stone work, in- 
cluding the registering of the most intri- 
cate color work, as well as the more 
ordinary forms of black-and-white cata- 
logue and advertising printing. 

We want a man who will take a real 
interest in his work and be proud to be 
connected with a concern such as ours, 
which stands quite in a class by itself 
in this part of the country. urs is 
an open shop, forty-eight hours a week. 

Exceptionally pleasant working and 
living conditions. If you think you can 
qualify for the position, please write, 
giving full details regarding experience 
and salary expected. Also, if possible, 
enclose some kind of a snapshot of 
yourself. 

THE RONALDS PRESS LIMITED 
71 William Street, Montreal, Canada 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ADVERTISING JINGLES—Bright, epi- 
grammatic business verse written. Any 
line. Any purpose. Original characters 
created. Car cards, booklets, etc. J. S. 
Grey, 31 Madison St., Brooklyn, th 2 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Want to represent trade papers or 
other lines, Cleveland and vicinity. Have 

ce. Commission Basis. Thoroughly 
experienced. Highest references. Box 
753, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER 
Knowledge of advertising; 15 years’ ex- 
rience. Having reached the limit of 
is opportunity, desires to make a change. 
Is a capable executive and has the ability 
to ‘build up big sales organization and 
the personality to handle and enthuse 
men and get results. Best of reference. 


























F. J. J., 459 Ellison St., Paterson, N. J. 
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BUSINESS EDITOR AND EDITORIAL 
WRITER, six years’ daily paper execu. 
tive, some publicity experience, seeks 
trade paper or publicity work. Box 777, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Production Man—College man experi- 
enced in copy writing, buying of art and 
engraving, editing and preparing direct 
advertising literature. Festenent high- 
grade connectiag desired. Box 785, P. I. 


FREE LANCE COPY 


New York writer, for many years big 
agencies’ copy chief, will serve manufac. 
turer or agency. Box 771, P 


WORDMANSHIP (fewer words, more 
sales )—whether by letter, pamphlet 
folder, broadside, booklet or advertise. 
os oe specialty of J. M. Hag. 
rd, advertising, 1419 Virgini 
Columbus, Georgia. a 
Advertising man of 9 years’ intensive 
broad experience, desires to concentrate 
on one real job. If you are looking for 
— and will Pond up to $5,000 as a 
er, write or m 

Box 770, Printers’ Ink) * 
ADVERTISING ASSISTANT—Y oung 
man, age 21, with 4 years’ production 
experience and advertising copy and 
— —— Position with an 
gency or in advertising department i 
New York City. Box 761, PT. & 
Capable executive wants administrative 
Position with manufacturing or industrial 
company. Training acquired in purchas- 
ing and procuring material for railway 
rolling stock, automobiles, motors and 
odies. Box 763,' Printers’ Ink. 

Superintendent—Position wanted March 
lst as superintendent, mechanical depart- 
ment afternoon daily. Proven ability as 
an executive and producer. Kriowledge 
of all departments. Practical printer. At 


























present employed. Box 769, P. I. 
rte _ WRITER 

Editor’s assistant, aggressive young 

woman, of five years’ experience, seeks 

broader field. Has handled 


problem in the producti f PS eid 
ction of a 48- 
monthly. Box 758, Printers’ Ink, _ 


Executive—Man with practical printi 
experience all » tll Sool taeet 
edge of accounting, cost finding, estimat- 
ing, buying, selling, advertising. and 
management. One who can help build 
business on practical basis. Box 760, P. I. 


Sales Promotion Go-Getter 
trained under the master letter writer 
of modern times. If your problem is 
sonring y ar goodwill I can 
solve it. ge , single, here. 
Box 762, Printers’ Ink % sti = 

















Experienced Trade Paper 
Advertising Solicitor 


opening New York office, would 
handle one or more responsible 
TRADE JOURNALS in the East. 
Best of references. Address Box 
783, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Salesman, now employed, 
desires larger opportunity; 12 years’ pub- 
lishing experience, 7 selling advertising. 

Y. and Eastern territory preferred. 
Hard, conscientious worker looking to make 
another step up the ladder. Box 754, P. I. 


AGRICULTURAL EDITOR desires new 
location and larger field. Farm-reared; 
university graduate; in daily newspaper 
work five years; on agricultural college 
faculty four years. Now associate editor 
of prominent farm paper. Box 757, P. I. 


ADV. MGR. (TRADE JOURNAL) 
Somewhere in Manhattan is a live trade 
publication desiring competent advertis- 
ing manager or assistant. Exceptionally 
experienced. Splendid record. Desire de- 
tails. Address Box 779, Printers’ Ink. 


Artist, creative, quick roughs, layouts 
or finished drawings; good figure work; 
all methods of advertising illustration. 
Twenty years’ training in large studios 
and agencies. Wishes to make a change. 
Salary or office location with printer, 
newspaper or.agency. Box 752, P. I. 


Assistant in Production Department 
Compositor, 24, desires position in pro- 
duction department of advertising agency 
or publishing house. Can make layouts, 
order engravings and obtain good com- 
position and press work. Capable, ener- 
getic. Salary secondary. Box 756, P. I. 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 
Sales Correspondent, Secretary (25); 9 
years’ experience. Analytical, resource- 
ful; fluent writer; excellent knowledge 
stenography and typewriting. Relieve 
executive of detail. $2,600.00 Now con- 
nected. Box 766, Printers’ Ink. 


To Department Store Managers: 
Advertising woman who really WORKS 
—(can manage advertising department; 
plan and write selling copy; make effec- 
tive layouts and do a 100% day’s work) 
seeks connection with live Middle West 
firm, Available Feb. 1. Box 764, P. I. 


EFFECTIVE SALES PROMOTION— 
Writer-salesman, to executive re- 
sponsibility, ready to apply his training 
and experience in manrufacturer’s Sales 
Promotion Department. Intellectual, 
analytical, with flair for writing selling 
copy. University trained. Box 774, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN available 
for publisher needing first-class man; 16 
years’ successful experience in general 
magazine, class, trade, export fields; 
capable assuming responsibility; wide 
acquaintance agencies, advertisers New 
York and Eastern territory; best refer- 
ences. Box 773, Printers’ Ink. 


MECHANICAL PRODUCTION MAN 
Knows the creative elements, including 
art work, layout, etc., necessary to se- 
cure a rep res product; experienced 
on technical details of paper, inks, typog- 
raphy, engraving, electros, press work, 
etc. ; Lineker education, ten years’ 
background in printing and advertising; 
executive ability demonstrated in repre- 
sentative houses, Can take complete charge 
or will serve as assistant in large organi- 
zation if real prospects for advancement. 
Salary commensurate. Box 776, P. I. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


VER TWENTY YEARS we 

have conducted a service bureau 
for employ and ition seekers 
in the Advertising-Publishing field. 
Our lists include men and women 
fitted for positions up to the high- 
est responsibility in advertising, 
publicity and sales departments of 
trade journals, agencies, mercan- 
tile and manufacturing ‘eoncerns. 
Registration free; no charge to 
employers. 





FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 


THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 





ADVERTISING MAN AVAILABLE 
Three yrs, adv. mgr. daily newspaper; 
at present copy writer for large Chicago 
mfr.; clear thinker; good personality; 
college man; 24. Will go anywhere with 
agency, newspaper or mfr. Let me tell 
_ more. “Advertising,” 1350 North 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


FREE LANCE COPY 


Two experienced copy writers, now on 
the copy staff of large New York agency, 
will write campaigns, booklets, broad- 
sides, letters, etc., at lower than usual 
rates. Box 780, Printers’ Ink. 


An Unusual Salesman, ten years’ sales 
experience with the largest concern of 
its kind, possessing thorough technical 
knowledge of lithographed label, folding 
box and container line, a practi suc- 
cessful package engineer, seeks a per- 
manent connection with a live growin 
concern who can use his experience po | 
constructive ability to fullest extent. 
Box 765, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager or Contact Man 


Manufacturing, publishing, agency and 
direct-mail experience. ersatile and 
competent copy writer and visualizer. 
Cheerful personality, fine record, wide 
experience. Posted on general, techni- 
cal and financial subjects. Exception- 
ally piretgmers man for a. difficult 
position. Box 781, Printers’ Ink. 




















ADVERTISING PRODUCTION MAN 


Eight Years of Experience 
Thoroughly versed in planning 
effective layouts, 

Knows the value of type faces. 
Knowledge of engraving, elec- 
tros, stereos, mats and printing. 
Economical Buyer. 

Knows all costs and how to esti- 
mate on jobs and place orders 
for production. 


Present employed. Highest 
credentials from past and pres- 


ent emp! Salary, $75. 
Box 767, Printers’ Ink: 
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The ONE dominant 


newspaper in Boston’s 


financial advertising ‘field 


In 1923, The Herald—as usual—not only 
maintained, but increased its tremendous 


lead in Financial Advertising over all Boston News- 
papers—with a dominant total of 766,002 lines. 





For, as a financial advertising medium, 
The Herald has practically no competi- 
tion. Financial advertisers know The Herald reaches 
the right people—the investing public—a large, influ- 
ential and exclusive reader clientele that recognizes 
in this preferred morning newspaper a financial au- 
thority second to none. 


There is no substitute for The Boston 
Herald. For The Herald carries “Herald 
prestige,” the inevitable result of hard work, con- 
centrated effort and constructive building—the result 
of functioning, not only as a great newspaper, but as 
a public service to all New England. 


Incidentally, it is a significant fact that 
every financial advertiser who has 
entered the Boston territory has advertised in The 
Boston Herald. 


BOSTON @ HERALD 


Leader in financial news and financial advertising 
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W ho Will Sell CHICAGO 
Packaged Coffee? 
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Any advertiser of packaged coffee can triple r 
his sales in Chicago without taking away business | 
from any other coffee advertiser. He need sell 
only a portion of those who now use bulk coffee. 


A recent survey by The Tribune showed that out 
of 100 Chicago grocers interviewed, 84 estimated 
their sales as follows: 


8 Grocers sold 100% bulk coffee 
14 «“ 63: «6 
17 " ” —. « 
18 " * fare. 4 
11 a “ we. 
16 ” “ SO Sie 
Total 84 Grocers sold an average of 73% bulk coffee 
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From these figures it is obvious that only 16% of 
Chicago grocers sell more package coffee than 


bulk coffee. What a splendid virgin market is this! 


And what a splendid medium is available to win 
the market—The Sunday Tribune which is read at 
four out of five Chicago breakfast tables. 

The Sunday Tribune sells 125,000 more copies in Chicago 


and suburbs than does The Sunday Herald-Examiner and 
175,000 more copies than The Daily News. 


‘The Chicago Tribune 


512 Fifth Ave. Tribune Bldg. Haas. Bldg. 
New York City Chicago Los Angeles 
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